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THE CHINA CLOSET. 

B ges ceases to marvel that the desire to fill the 

china closet often becomes something overmas- 
tering with women, and indeed with men, when one 
has inspected a collection of any value. One of 
the first things on which a wife, of however small 
means, sets her heart, is a china tea-set — albeit, 
poor soul, of the simplest. One of the first things a 
royal princess takes under her patronage is a manu- 
factory of the most precious ware that is in need of 
assistance. It is true that Palissy’s wife hated and 
detested the whole business of pottery; but she is the 
one woman of the world with such a record; and 
then she had some reason on her side, as she saw all 
hope and prosperity burning up in the furnace with 
the clay. But it was a woman under whose foster- 
ing care the splendid faience known as the Henri 
Deux ware came to perfection; and women have al- 
ways eagerly recognized and rewarded effort and 
success in these affairs. A Madame Darnet discover- 
ed the pure white kaolin that was needed for the 
manufacture of Sévres, and she afterward received a 
pension for it from the king. Sévres was under the 
especial protection of Madame de Pompadour; and 
in the old Sévres the wonderful bunches of flowers 
were all made by the hands of women. 

Yet, important as the part of women has been in the 
production of beautiful chinas, no less important has 
been their part in preserving them. For in how 
many families are the cups and saucers, the plates, 
the exquisite bowls, looked at with twice the love, in- 
deed, that they would have for their beauty, on ac- 
count of the fact that a grandmother or a great- 
grandmother once drank her tea from them, and en- 
tertained her guests with pride by their help, and by 
her gentle care transmitted them unbroken and un- 
scathed! They can see, in their mind’s eye, the 
pretty picture of the lady of that day, with her little 
keeler of water and her linen towels brought in by 
the maid as she still kept her seat at table, and then 
the dainty rinsing of each piece held in her delicate 
fingers, the dipping and turning and swift wiping till 
allwasdone. But her descendant condescends to no 
such thing; she will take no such trouble when she 
hires people to take it for her; she lets her table-girl 
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dump the whole trayful, irrespectively, into a pan of 
hot soapsuds, and handles are knocked off, and bits 
are nicked out of edges, and enamel is scaled away, 
and disfiguring cracks are made and filled with 
grease, and presently gaps appear in the set which no 
one on this side of the ash barrel knows anything 
about. 

Yet if the owner of the china in this generation 
wished her china to remain ‘intact as when it came to 
her either by descent or purchase, she would do as her 
grandmother did. She would have a wooden bowl 

for if the bow] is of earthen-ware any chance colli- 
sion may make a breakage—and for ordinary china 
she would have simply hot water, without soap, and 
would wash and wipe dry each article separately, 
the hot water and dry cloth giving all the polish 
needed. The use of soap or soda invariabky defaces 
the gilding and the coloring after a time. If she 
does this herself, carefully attending to each piece, 
one at a time, there will be no difficult corners or 
other places requiring the injurious brush. | The 
raised work of certain chinas in relief will, of course, 
sometimes need a brush; but it should be a very soft 
one even then, while it is rarely that embossed intri- 
cacy of work is found on any table china that she is 
likely to have. If she is the fortunate possessor of 
either Dresden or Sévres, however, she should not 
even use hot water to them, but should rinse them in 
clear cold water, which in most instances, with dry 
wiping, is all that is needed for cleanliness. 

In the case of a breakage, after all their care, our 
grandmothers had a neat cement, whose secret was 
probably brought from the Orient—a cement com- 
posed of powdered flint, or else of powdered flint 
glass, at choice, procured at the apothecary’s, and 
made into a paste with resin. After heating the 
broken edges they applied this, and tied the pieces to- 
gether for a while, afterward carefully scraping off 
any that protruded. Another excellent cement was 
made by quickly stirring some plaster of Paris into 
thick gum-arabic water, till it was not quite as thick 
as porridge, brushing it over the edges and joining 
them, whereon it hardened into the toughness of 
the ware itself. If in our own china the crack just 
shows, we can console ourselves by remembering the 
cracked teacup which was once sent to China as a 
pattern for a set, and the order being’ filled, it was 
found that in every separate cup a crack of the pre- 
cise dimension of that in the pattern was to be seen. 
Still it cannot be said that a crack improves the ap- 
pearance of a bit of choice china any more than a 
flaw improves a jewel, and the best way is to handle 
the precious things so carefully that a crack shall be 
impossible. And when a breakage really comes, we 
are unable to advise the Owner to be calm and indif- 
ferent, to be so much “mistress of herself, though 
china fall,” as to cause the accident to be regarded as 
of no moment; but, on the contrary, to let it be plain- 
ly seen that damage has been done, that a serious 
loss has been sustained, and a few more such would 
be unbearable and ruinous, in order that more care 
may be exercised in the future, and some of her own 
spirit be caught by the duster and the dish-washer, 
even if she herself be neither. 


AVAILABILITY. 


{ayer final test towhich an idea should be put is its 

use. By this is not meant that of each thing 
the question must be asked and answered aflirmative- 
ly, ‘* Will it bake bread?” Bread is necessary to the 
body, but man does not live by bread alone. The 
mind is more important than the body, and the spirit 
far above the mind. 

The color or fragrance of a flower gives pleasure 
to the senses. It has its use. The fine sentiments 
of a poem, the beautiful conception of a picture, the 
harmony expressed by music, touch and arouse the 
loftiest feelings of the mind and heart. They are of 
use. The use ofa religion is that it can adapt itself 
to the personal needs of every human being who holds 
it; that it can enter every relation of life, making 
lives stronger, purer, easier to live, and more helpful 
to themselves and their fellow-creatures. The high- 
est imaginings of moralists which fail of this fall life- 
less, because they are useless to mankind. 

To the man who is hopelessly lame, his feet are 
foolish appendages. If he can never have power in 
his hands, they might as well be cut off. If he is 
dumb, his tongue is only an ornament. If he can- 
not make his brains do the mental work required, he 
might as profitably have been born an idiot. And 
of what use is the heart that cannot treasure and give 
sympathy and love? 

There are very many magnificently adorned and 
practically useless hearts and minds and bodies in 
this world of ours—hearts which beat, and are dull 
and cold; splendid minds, full of gorgeous chaotic 
ideas—shapely.limbs, heavy and handsome members 
inert, because they do not arise and do the world’s 
work. 

To an unprejudiced view it appears as if a very, 
very small amount of body or mind or heart, made 
available, is infinitely above this languishing mass 
which lies complacently waiting to be admired by 
the people, to whom it is entirely useless. 
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OUR FRONT PAGE. 

ieee beautiful picture on our front page this week be- 

- longs to the series of superb fashion illustrations which 
Harpver’s Bazar receives by special arrangement from 
Worth’s establishment in Paris. It is so breezy and charm- 
ing, the pretty girl in her dainty toilette is so effective a 
figure as she gazes at the distant sail, that we are sure our 
readers will appreciate the picturesque design. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE HABIT OF PROSTRATION. 


N' YTICING the other day, at a small gathering of people, 
that a young author of my acquaintance seemed to be 
receiving more than his accustomed share of smiles from the 
fair, I inquired the reason. ‘‘Do you not know?” was the 
reply. ‘‘ He has lately written an article abusing us bitterly. 
‘That is the sure path to our hearts.” It reminded me of the 
remark made somewhere by Mill that women have been so 
iong used to subjection they have convinced themselves that 
they enjoy it; or of those Russian peasant women who grow 
jealous of their husbands, as wanting in conjugal fidelity, if 
they do not beat their wives as regularly as they once did. 
Colonel Valentine Baker,when dismissed by Queen Victoria 
from the British army for an infamous assault on an unpro- 
tected girl, became at once a hero among men and women in 
England—patricians and plebeians. I can personally testify 
that admiring crowds gathered to greet a handsome Ameri- 
can (Confederate) officer of the same name and rank, who 
was mistaken for the original miscreant; and we must wait 
to see whether Captain Verney and Mr. Hurlbert, the men 
most recently charged with offences in a similar direction, 
will not have a similar experience. Such things indicate, no 
doubt, the truth of what Hawthorne said, that the England 
of to-day is still the brutal old England of Smollett and 
Fielding; but they also show that the traditional subjection 
of women, ‘‘ the shadow of the harem,” still remains strong 
and unshaken, and finds many women, high and low, who 
can pardon its manifestations even in excess. 

When a woman who had undergone untold sorrows and 
ignominies in her own home once appealed for advice to a 
woman far more experienced and gifted than herself, the 
only counsel she got was, ‘‘ Lie down on the floor and let 
your husband trample on you, if he will.” Many women, as 
well as some men, still hold to this Oriental theory of pros- 
tration, as is seen by the protests made in England against 
the recent judicial decision which denies the right of a 
husband to imprison his wife forcibly within the limits of 
his own house. On the continent of Europe it is probable 
that this might still be done legally. Indeed, on the Portu- 
guese island of Fayal I was shown a house at whose upper 
window might sometimes be seen the face of a woman thus 
immured in a living grave by a jealous husband; for ten 
years, it was said, she had not descended the stairs. Readers 
of Jane Eyre will recall a similar situation. And so of other 
exercise of physical power that quaint old black-letter work 
of a.p. 1682, The Lawes Resolutions of Women's Rights, or 
The Lawes Provision for Women, as an express chapter 
(B. iii., s. 7) entitled ‘‘ The Baron [7. e., husband] may beate 
his wife.” In opening this chapter, he says, ‘‘Justice Brooke 
(12 H. 8., fo. 4) affirmeth plainly that if a man beat an 
outlaw, a traitor, a Pagan, his villein, or his wife, it is dis- 
punishable, because by Law Common these persons can have 
no action: God send Gentlewomen better sport, or better 
companie.” Afterward he points out that there is a writ 
by which the husband can be prohibited from doing this 
‘otherwise than appertaines to the office of a Husband for 
lawful and reasonable correction”; and he quaintly adds, 
‘How farre that extendeth I cannot tell’”’—how thoroughly 
or extensively, that is, she may be beaten. Petruchio, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, it will be remembered, assumes unlhesi- 
tatingly the same scarcely limited privilege. 

We must always remember that every Englishman who 
helped to found the early American colonies, whether in 
Virginia or Massachusetts, had been bred under traditions 
like these. Every wife and every daughter of an English- 
man had been bred to accept them. It takes more than 
three centuries to get out of the very blood an impression 
so deeply made. That it is already very much modified is 
plain. The old English ‘*common Jaw” is more or less re- 
laxed throughout this country, and is being abandoned more 
and more. Whole denominations of Christians have dropped 
the word ‘‘obey” from the marriage service. The great 
Roman Catholic Church never had it inserted, and even in 
the Episcopal Church it is occasionally omitted—I have 
personally known several instances; or when retained, it is 
constantly explained by the parties concerned, or even by 
clergymen, as a thing to be taken with a mental reservation, 
Two things have contributed to this—the constant increase 
in the number of women who earn incomes of their own, 
and the vast progress of the higher education. Either of 
ese experiences very soon expands the wings of a strong 
feminine nature, and a return to the chrysalis is thenceforth 
impossible. It is out of the question to give woman equal 
education and equal property rights and yet keep her in 
the prostrate attitude she occupied when her earnings be- 
longed to her husband, and when the law denied her the safe- 
guard called ‘‘ benefit of clergy” on the ground that it was 
not supposable she could read or write. 

The spirit of any age is always too strong for technicali- 
ties. Texts will be wrested; laws will be overruled; the new 
wine will burst the old bottles. It is useless to borrow trou- 
ble about it in this case; there are no marriages happier, no 
homes more ideal, than we see all around us in those parts 
of the United States where the husbands and wives are prac- 
tically most nearly equal under the law. ‘‘ Why should I 
be expected to obey my husband?” said to me, the other 
day, a lovely young girl of my acquaintance. ‘I am sure 
I should be very sorry to have him obey me.” Yet she is 
about to take her marriage vows with due solemnity before 
the most dignified of bishops. This changed attitude, this 
assumption of a matter-of-course equality, shows that the 
old habit of prostration is gone, or going. The woman who 
enjoys being bullied and trampled upon is dying out from 
the world; she will soon survive in a few novels only; and 
not merely woman, but man will be the gainer. His happi- 
ness will be increased not merely in quantity, but in quality, 
and he will be freed from that compensation of fate which 
causes every oppressed being to secure by wheedling 
what is denied as justice. ‘‘We have now been residing 
six months,” writes Madame de Girardin, ‘in a small town 
in Touraine. Every husband in town is ruled by his wife, 
with one solitary exception, who is ruled by the wife of some- 
body else” (mené par la femme d'un autre). T. W. 
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THE PEOPLE IN THE WOODS. 


LLEN was a philosopher who worked early and late at 

‘4 the laundry business, spending her time and strength 
mainly for unthankful relations, who little deserved all she 
did for them. 

‘* Ellen,” said her wise young mistress, with careful exact- 
ness, lest she should concede too much, ‘* you know there are 
some people who are very good people indeed, but who some- 
how don't seem easy to live with. I have seen such people” 
—thoughtfully. 

The philosopher drew a set of towels through the wringer, 
and shook them out with vigor. ‘‘ Lord bless you, ma’am,’ 
she laughed, ‘‘ sure the woods are full of ’em.” 

Ellen's ready acceptance of a universal truth will call up 
a smile, and the smile broadens into a laugh as we reflect on 
the motley character of the crowd which throngs these same 
woods. ‘‘ The people in the woods” are connected with all 
of us by a thousand ties. We respect them—oh, so much! 
We speak of them in guarded tones, with a little sigh, a sup- 
pressed smile, and a big “‘ but” at the end of the sentences. 
Their shadows never grow less. We wish them a long life 
—elsewhere. 

These people in the woods are all good people—very good 
people. Often they are of the salt of the earth. They are 
found in all ranks of society. The philosopher knew them 
well. The highest in the land are of their households. 
There are readers amongst them, reader; and—‘‘ Lord bless 
you, ma’am !”—writers. 

The people whose aggressive goodness makes them pain- 
ful to live with do not occupy all of the woods. There are 
also found familiar beings who persist in giving presents to 
people who don’t want them, but who are obliged to be 
grateful. A goodly portion of the crowd consists of those 
who know much more of our affairs and the best method of 
arranging them than we do ourselves. Some of them are 
‘‘candid ” souls, who think it right we should hear all the 
disagreeable speeches others are making about us. Many of 
them can always cap our calamity by reciting the much 
worse one they have themselves endured. Of this species 
are the people who have had every disease ever known, be- 
sides many which are nameless. And there are numerous 
groups about the outskirts of the woods ceaselessly chanting, 

‘I told you so!” 

The list might be lengthened, but who cannot add to it 
with an instant’s thought of hisown? And then must follow 
the thought that he may have been, at some time, himself a 
resident there. 

For the people in the woods we must occasionally feel a sym- 
pathy. Many of them have worked hard to make the world 
happier, in their own way, and when the world stoutly re- 
fused to be happy in any way but z¢s own, have passed the 
rest of their days in wondering lamentation over the world’s 
stubbornness. ‘‘ The pity of it!” For these people of many 
virtues yet lack the one quality which seems the chief thing 
needful after godliness—tact. They mean well, but they do 
not know how to show it; and they are never able or willing 
to learn. 

And so some of us, who still acknowledge a spice of the 
old Adam in our composition, contend daringly that if these 
very good people in the woods were only just a little, little 
wickeder, they would be so much more lovable. 
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BLACK GRENADINE GOWNS. 


OWNS of black grenadine rival those of lace so long in 

J favor. The square-meshed plain grenadine is most 
used, then dotted, serpentine-striped, or plaided grenadine, 
while the newest dresses are those with chevron stripes 
forming points in the middle of the breadth. A Parisian 
novelty just imported combines pale pink or blue ladies’ 
cloth with black iron grenadine, the cloth of the skirt front 
and parts of the bodice having appliqué embroidery of jetted 
grenadine, while borders of cloth are applied on the grena- 
dine. Another fancy is for a coat of black foulard with 
colored design worn with a black grenadine skirt 

Most of the grenadine gowns are made over colored silk, 
which may be a plain color or else of changeable taffeta, 
and they are enriched with flounces or panels of lace, and 
trimmings of jet, gold galloon,or the jewelled passemeuteries. 
Green, red, and lavender are the colors most used for silks 
under transparent grenadine. The design is usually a round 
or pointed waist of the grenadine, without darts, pleated at 
the waist on a fitted lining of silk. A flounce of lace edges 
the bodice, and the large sleeves and collar are of lace. The 
skirt is nearly straight, with flat panels of lace laid down the 
sides, or a gathered flounce at the foot. The passementerie 
is used in bow-knots or disks on the front of the bodice and 
sleeves, and as heading in rows on the flounces. Corded 
black laces almost like passementerie are chosen for flat 
trimmings, and the French laces with fine dots and bow- 
knots or the new basket pattern for flounces. 

Some handsome black grenadine dresses made over black 
satin have a vest of white guipure lace that is studded with 
large jet nail-heads or with smaller bits of cut steel. The 
lace is laid over gold net that gleams through its open mesh- 
es. Black net of large meshes dotted with jet cabochons 
forms the sleeves and full vest of other grenadine gowns; a 
jet collar and deep cuffs with a pointed half-girdle are add- 
ed, and a deep rain fringe of very fine jet beads falls from 
the edge of the bodice. This fringe trimming is much used 
on gowns for women with large hips, as it adds nothing to 
the size. 

NET OR LACE GOWNS. 

The newest black lace gowns are of dotted net of light 
quality, like that used for veils, made over rich reyale— 
ribbed silk—pearl-colored, pale gray, or stem green. The 
waist is a full round bodice of the net gathered over silk, and 
striped lengthwise with black satin ribbon. The ends of the 
bodice are ‘slipped inside the skirt under a belt of satin rib- 
bon fastened with a bow in front. The high collar of satin 
ribbon is quite plain, and is hooked on the left undexa small 
bow. Mutton-leg sleeves are of the satin, without being cov- 
ered with lace, and are trimmed with two bow-knots of jet 
or of gold passementerie. The net skirt is gathered all 
around the top, and is bordered at the foot with appliqué 
gold-lace, or with jetted lace or passementerie in a design of 
waving ribbons tied now and then in bow-knots. This skirt 
is further trimmed by many lengthwise rows of satin ribbon 
three inches wide atiached’ under the belt, and falling to the 
foot in forked ends, tacked occasionally and invisibly to the 
net. A touch of color is added by pale blue satin ribbon set 
inside the neck of the bodice of such a gown over pearl roy- 
ale when it is cut open below the throat. Pink ribbon of 
the palest shade is used in this way with gowns lined with 
gray or green royale silk. 
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Simpler gowns are of skirting lace, either marquise or 
Chantilly, with scroll or basket design, aud a vine border 
along the nearly straight edge; or else they are of piece lace, 
with the raw edge at the foot finished with leaves of lace 
neatly sewed on. Black satin merveilleux is the foundation 
of these gowns, and the trimming is gold galloon laid on the 
satin before it is covered by the net as with a veil. The fit- 
ted bodice of satin, with round back and pointed front, has 
gold galloon three inches wide spangled with silver forming 
a V on the top of the back, crossing over the shoulders, and 
descending in a point to*the waist line in front. The net 
then covers the back plainly without a seam. The shoulder 
seams of the net are not taken in with those of satin, but are 
lapped and darned together almost invisibly ; the fronts are 
then drawn down without darts, and are lapped at the point. 
A frill of Jace standing around the neck above inch-wide 
gold galloon is pointed alike in front and back. Similar 
galloon trims the lower edge of the bodice. The satin leg- 
o’-mutton sleeves have a deep point of galloon coming down 
from the top under the fuller sleeves of lace, and a frill of 
lace is set around the armholes, and also around the wrists. 
The satin skitt of five gored breadths is quite long in the 
back and is tied back by three sets of ribbon strings ; a box- 
pleating of satin edges the foot, and a balayeuse of gathered 
pinked silk is on the inside. Four lengthwise rows of the 
gold galloon are set down the satin skirt—two on each side— 
beginning eight inches apart at the top. Over this falls the 
lace skirt, three yards and a half to four yards wide, gather- 
ed in at the top with the satin skirt, and given fulness by a 
lace frill twelve inches deep, which is also gathered to the 
belt all around, and is carried down the back in two jabots 
that are made to point at the foot. 

Flounces of lace in groups of three or five are set scantily 
on a skirt of black or colored silk, covering it entirely; such 
skirts are worn with various bodices, either of grenadine, 
brocade, or foulard. 


OUTING DRESSES. 

Newly imported outing dresses of navy blue serge have 
the skirt attached to a short corselet or bodice, whic h is fur- 
nished with suspenders that pass over the shoulders above a 
shirt waist of washable silk. These suspenders are straps of 
the serge, two inches wide, piped or corded with lighter blue 
wool, and cut in one with the front and back of the little 
bodice, which is merely a girdle or Swiss belt neatly fitted 
and whaleboned. The skirt is in bell shape, without lining, 
and has a hem simulated at the foot with a cord of pale blue. 
A petticoat to be worn beneath is of blue silk or mohair. 
The silk shirt has a shallow yoke, u box pleat down the 
front, and a turned-over collar, to be worn with a necktie; 
the sleeves are full and straight, with turned-back cuffs. A 
jacket of blue serge, fastened by a strap buttoned across the 
bust, is made with a belt in the back, with lapped ends. 

Other outing dresses have the laced belt or bodice that be- 
came so popular last year. A pretty model of d/uet blue Isle 
of Wight serge has a sheath skirt, with pointed pockets on 
the sides edged with red and gold braid, and three clusters 
of these braids are in rows around the skirt near the foot. 
The pointed belt is laced in front, back, and on each side 
above a shirt waist of blue silk striped with red. Revers of 
the silk set up the front give a novel effect to the shirt, which 
hus the popular turned-over collar, and very long sleeves with 
cuffs that fit the wrist, and turn back from the top toward 
the hand. A sleeveless jacket of blue serge, completing this 
dress, is fitted in the back and rolls open in front, with revers 
braided to match the skirt. The hat of black straw is in the 
new sailor shape that is oval from front to back rather than 
round, with very low crown and narrow brim, its only trim 
ming a band of gold ribbon around the crown, with a small 
flat bow on the left side. 


SUMMER TAILOR GOWNS. 

The most useful dress for summer journeys and for gen- 
eral wear is a plainly made tailor gown of homespun or Chev- 
iot of light weight in beige or blue-gray shade, or else of the 
rough-surfaced striped wools in gray and white, with slight 
mixture of color—yellow, blue, or brick red. The bodice is 
what English women call the fitted frock-coat, cut double- 
breasted, with revers collar, and extending well over the hips 
evenly all around. A plastron and standing collar of the 
material or a linen chemisette fill out the open neck. The 
sleeves are of moderate size and very long. One or two 
rows of stitching give neat finish to all the edges, and two 
rows of polished horn buttons are set down the frout. The 
skirt escapes the ground all around, and is of two straight 
breadths fitted by darts in front and on the sides, with all the 
fulness in the back in fan pleats that are deeply folded from 
belt to foot. A hem four inches wide has two rows of 
stitching—not more—at the top. The foundation skirt is of 
silk or alpaca, as the wearer prefers. 

Dark blue English serge dresses are as popular this season 
as they have ever been, and the new fancy is to add a vest of 
tan-colored cloth or homespun that may almost be called 
yellow. They are made with a coat of the simplest shape, 
with or without a seam across the hips, reaching eight or ten 
inches below the waist. The vest is a single piece of the tan 
wool four inches wide at the top, tapered to a point at the 
waist line; it is sewed in on the right side under a row of 
closely set black horn buttons (three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter), and is buttoned to a similar row down the left 
side. A standing collar is tan-colored in front the width of 
the vest, with the remainder of blueserge. The sleeves have 
slight fulness at the top, and are close about the lower arm, 
with three small buttons that close the opening at the wrist. 
The skirt is of the familiar English shape, or else it has a 
slender panel down the left side of the tan-color inlaid be- 
tween folds or pleats of the serge. 

White linen and white silk shirts are a part of blue serge 
gowns intended for midsummer in the country. They are 
made with shield-shaped bosom like those worn by men, and 
a standing collar broken over at the points. Stud buttons 
are added and a scarf of white or blue foulard. The coat of 
serge is slashed at the sides, and its fronts do not meet, leav- 
ing the shirt and the white silk lining in view. A broad revers 
collar in Directoire shape is piped with white wool, and 
large white buttons are set on each side of the front from 
the waist line upward. A white straw sailor hat, with gold 
or silver ribbon band around the crown, accompanies this 
gown. Other shirt waists of white silk,with bayadere stripes 
of pink or light cherry-color, are worn by young girls with 
blue serge coat and skirt. Stylish rough blue diagonal wools 
for gowns have bayadere stripes of red or tobacco brown wo- 
ven in them. 

SHEER STRIPED HOMESPUN. 

A novel fabric imported by tailors for midsummer gowns 
at the sea-side or mountains is homespun of pure wool, wo- 
ven as thin and light as grenadine, in quarter-inch stripes of 
white and a color—lilac, yellow, pale green, hyacinth, or blue. 
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This cool light wool is charmingly made up over white silk 
throughout, with belted bedice, full sleeves, and straight 
flowing skirt. The only trimming is a belt, collar, and cuffs 
of Surah silk the color of the stripe. 
cru and coffee-tinted laces dotted with fine jet beads and 
flat jets, following the design near the scallops, are on som¢ 
of the handsomest dresses, and are newer than chiffon trim 
mings. <A bodice of beige-colored crépon has a short jacket 
front with all-over design done in jet nail-heads, and inser 
tions of large-meshed gold net. This opens on a vest of 
jetted écru lace, and there is a coat frill of the jetted lace in 
the back. Five rows of large jet nail-heads cross the end of 
the lace vest as a corselet. Bis hop sleeves have the large 
puffed top of beige-colored bengaline falling on a deep culf 
of the jetted écru lace; the demi-trained skirt is of bengaline. 
A simple little cordurette gown of blue 












which is al 


most gray is made with a bell skirt four yards wide at the 
foot, trimmed at the edge—not above the hem—with inch- 
wide galloon of bright gold, on which are pendent amber 
beads. The seamless bodice, with no fulness on the shoul 


ders, is pleated at the waist line, and has a coat frill of écru 
batiste embroidery edged with de« Pp Venetian lace. This frill 
rounds up the front to a point on the bust, and is headed by 
black velyet ribbon starting from under a chow, and crossing 
the back like a belt. Black Velvet collar band, and wrist 
bands of the same on the leg-o’-mutton sleeves 

Two folds of black or coffee-tinted net dotted with tiny 
jet beads edge the neck and sleeves of new gowns. Satin- 


edged gros grain ribbon is used for the same purpose. Low 
throated bodices cut round or in short V’s are liked for the 


house; the round neck has usually a narrow 
of the silk of the vest or of chiffon; V ne 
withouta finish. Drooping ruffles of 
also used around the neck. 


standing ruffle 
1 ] . } 

ks have hard lines 
chiffon or soft silk are 


Thanks for information are due Miss Swirzer; Messrs 
REDFERN; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; and B. ALTMAN 
& Co. 

PERSONAL, 


Tue late Madame Blavatsky laid claim to royal blood, 


boasting descent from the Dolgorouky family of Russia. 
Her husband was a Russian official, and she was always 


known in Russia as ‘‘ Her Excellency Madame la Générale,” 
although she dropped all her titles in becoming an Amet 
ican citizen. As president of the Theosophical Society she 
did much to advance the study of that cult, and to gain ad- 
herents to it, who were not disillusionized even when its 
president gained the title often given her of ‘‘ High Priestess 
of Humbug.” 


—Miss Amanda T. Jones, of Chicago, is president of the 
Woman's Canning and Preserving Company, which is said 
to have a capital of $1,000,000 

—Mrs. Roger A. Pryor is a shining example of that small 


but charming body of women who seem determined never 


to grow old. She owns to sixty years of age, but looks 


barely forty-five, and is a strikingly handsome woman. She 
has brought up five children, of whom four are married; 
and now, freed from binding domestic cares, is devoting 
herself especially to the affairs of the Daughters of the 


tevolution.” She is the head of the New York Chapter of 
that body, and is deeply interested in all branches of its 
work. 

—The Rev. Dr. William Eliott Griffis, author of the Wika 
do's Empire, and pastor, in Boston, of the Shawmut Avenue 
Congregational Church, is to go abroad for a four months 
holiday, sailing about the end of May. Dr. Griffis will 


spend a good deal of time in Holland, studying some phases 


of its history, and accumulating materials for future literary 
use 

—It is not generally known that the late Marshal von 
Moltke’s wife was an English woman, his sister’s step 
daughter. He was many years her senior, but the marriage 


was extremely happy, and her death was a terrible blow to 
him. He built a mausoleum for her on his Silesian estate 
and was devoted to her memory 


—A wonderful ‘‘ find” has just been made in the Harvard 
College Library ; nothing less than thirty volumes of Goethe's 
writings, marked ‘‘ Gift of the Author They were pre 
sented to the library through Dr. Cogswell, who was a warm 
personal friend of the poet. 

—The mother of the late Henry ©. Work, the author of 
“ Marching through Georgia,” died at her home in Hartford 


on the day of General Sherman's death 

—Queen Margherita of Italy 
for the Hebrew language 
proficiency in both, 

—The first woman honored with equal position and pay 
with men professors is said to have been Professor Harriet 
Cooke, of Cornell, who holds the chair of History in that 
university. She has taught there for twenty-three years 

Miss Mary Schiller, a grandniece of the poet, has been 
chosen a Commissioner to South America by the World’s 
Fair Committee. Beginning her career as a school-teacher 
in Pittsburgh, she earned the money herself for a three 
years’ sojourn abroad, where she fitted herself to teach lan 
guages. On her return to this country she obtained an op- 
portunity to teach in Washington, and by her intercourse 
with the South American legations there acquired the 
knowledge of their language and literature that fits her for 
her present position 

—Mrs. Charles G. Ames, of Boston, one of the two women 
recently appointed by Governor Russell as factory inspect 
ors, has made a study of organized charity for years. She 
worked in the hospitals during the war, and after her mar- 
riage to the present pastor of the Church of the Disciples, 
in Boston, was ig | Bower of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. Living then in Pennsylvania, she was occupied in 
much charitable valk ‘on reform in that State. Miss Hal 
ly, who will act with Mrs. Ames as factory inspector, is 
peculiarly fitted for the task by having 1879 been a 
weaver in various Lawrence mills 

—A curiously consistent circumstance in connection with 
Madame Blavatsky’s death was the uncertainty that seemed 
to prevail concerning the exact time of her decease. For a 
while some of her followers refused to be persuaded that 
she—or at least her astral self—was not still alive upon the 
earth. Her cremation has probably convinced them. 

—Mrs. Annie Besant is named as the probable future head 
of the Theosophical Society. 

—One of the finest clumps of rhododendrons in the coun- 
try flourishes in the grounds of Mrs. M. M. Bergholz at 
‘* Highwood,” New Rochelle, New York. The plants grow 
to a height of fifteen feet, and are the pride of Mrs. Bergholz 
and of her husband, who is an enthusiastic amateur florist 
and a skilled botanist. By profession Mr. Bergholz is a 
consulting engineer, but his devotion to his hobby has ren 
dered him an authority among those interested in botany 
and floriculture. 
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Fig. 1.—Suran Sumer Watst.—[See Fig. 2.] 


SURAH SHIRT WAIST. 

ED surah is the material of which this cool and 
| » pretty bodice is made. The upper part of the 
front is pleated in three iuch-wide box pleats, which 
are stitched for a short distance below the shoulder; at 
the waist the fulness is folded in pleats that point tow- 
ard the middle. The back is fitted by a side form, 
and has two broad box pleats, stitched flat at the edges 
down to the waist, and sloped narrower by means of 
darts underneath. The sleeves are full on the shoulder 
and box-pleated in at the wrist. Linés of narrow biack 
ribbon cat-stitched with red silk form the trimming. 
A pleating of the material, bordered with ribbon, edges 
the front. A surah belt with pointed ends, stiffly in- 
terlined, is crossed at the front. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 

fQXHE tailor gown illustrated in Fig. 1 is of checked 
I English homespun combired with velvet-striped 
goods. The skirt is buttoned with steel buttons at the 
right side of the front to a narrow panel of velvet. The 
bodice is of velvet, made with a notched coat collar and 
double-buttoned front, and having checked sleeves with 
velvet cuffs. An open sleeveless jacket supplements 
the gown on cool days. 

The young lady's dress Fig. 2 is of figured French 
challi with a light ground. he skirt is tucked above a 
deep hem. The bodice is a cuirass basque, laced down 
the front, with small side pockets; over it is worn a 
Figaro jacket of dark green fine-striped velvet, edged 
with drop fringe 

Fig. 3. on page 437, is a gown of gray bengaline with 
which black lace is combined. A narrow lace panel is 
let in at either side of the slightly draped front of the 
skirt. The pointed bodice is given the effect of an un 
der-bodice of lace over which is a corselet of bengaline, 
with points carried to the neck at the front and back. 

A jacket of light livery drab cloth, illustrated in Fig. 
4, is ornamented with appliqué embroidery of emerald 
velvet. The sleeves, which are slightly bell-shaped, 
are covered with embroidery. A narrow plastron is at 
the throat, framed in a flaring collar of emerald velvet. 
The long skirt is slashed in the seams, and is ornament- 
ed at the front with a half-belt of embroidery and 
fringe. 

Light green embroidered drap d’été is the material of 
the costume Fig. 5. It is made with a draped bodice 
connected by an embroidered belt to the skirt, which is 
embroidered at the front. Accompanying it is a long 
sleeveless paletot, with border of embroidery and flounces 
of black lace. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON, 


XVL—MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF COMMON 
FOODS, —3 


N all feverish conditions not marked by the presence 

of diarrhoea or dysentery, the juicy fruits, such as 
grapes, melons, oranges, and lemons, are refreshing and 
grateful. In cases of hemorrhage the acid juicy fruits 
are refreshing, and tend to abate the flow of blood, lem- 
onade, lime juice, and tamarind water all being both 
agreeable and available in this connection. Peaches, 
apricots, and nectarines are the most wholesome of the 
stone fruits, especially ripe peaches, which seldom dis- 
agree with any one. Cherries are more dense in fibre, 
and consequently less digestible; plums are the least di- 
gestible of all fresh stone fruits. _Of the seed fruits, 
apples and pears are the most nutritious, ripe pears be 
ing very easily digested, even by invalids to whom the 
physician will allow them to be given. The firmer fibre 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


of the apple requires cooking to prepare it for 
the requirements of delicate digestive organs; 
baked apples are probably the most acceptable 
for such purposes. The berries usually are 
wholesome and nutritious for ordinarily strong 
digestions, but the seeds of some may cause 
trouble because of their silicious coating, which 
resists the action of the digestive fluids. For the 
use of invalids and delicate children it would be 
well always to stew fruits and press them through 
a sieve to extract their seeds, using their pulp and 
juice either cooked with sugar or fresh with or 
without sugar, as the palate and the physical con- 
dition may indicate. Of the berries, barberries 
are laxative, tonic, and refrigerant, or cooling to 
the entire system, Elderberries are diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and aperient; they are useful in gout, 
rheumatism, and eruptions of the skin, Juniper 
berries are stimulant and diuretic, their oil partak- 
ing of their properties, and gin made from them 
producing similar effects. They are excellent 
for use in cases of dropsy and diseases of the 
bladder and skin. Currants are tonic, refriger- 
ant, and slightly diuretic. Blackberries are tonic, 
astringent,and stimulant, all preparations of them 
free from seeds being among the best remedies 
in diarrhea and dysentery. Mulberries are lax- 
ativeand nutritious, as also are raspberries; syrup 
and vinegar made from raspberries according to 
the directions given in the preceding article are 
most refreshing in feverish conditions. Cran- 
berries are antiseptic and refrigerant, containing 
much citric acid, invaluable in diseases of the 
skin and blood, and almost a specific for scurvy. 
Raisins are laxative, nutritious, and stimulant, a 
most useful food for travellers, almost as good 
as fresh grapes, which are important enough to 
merit a special paragraph. Garden rhubarb is 
tonic, laxative, and refrigerant. Lemons and 
limes are refrigerant, laxative, and antiscorbutic, 
invaluable in cases of gout, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, scurvy, torpid liver, jaundice, and skin 
diseases. Oranges are laxative and refrigerant, 
a most admirable remedy in all conditions of dis- 
turbed liver and disordered blood. Orange peel 
is an aromatic tonic, an excellent remedy for flat- 





Fig. 1.—TarLor Gown witH SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Suran Sarrt Wasst, 
Fig. 1. 


ulence when used judiciously. Grape-fruit, also 
called shaddock and the forbidden fruit, is ex- 
cellent for all the purposes of oranges and lem- 
ons, besides being almost a specific in malarial 
affections; the writer persistently advocated the 
free use of this fruit for years, until her friends 
and pupils all over the States began to realize its 
value. The fruit grows freely in hot, malarial 
climates, and is a better antibilious tonic than 
lemons, more palatable than gentian or calisaya, 
being nature's gentlest restorative tonic. Only 
the pulp and juice are used, entirely freed from 
the white membrane which separates the sections 
of the fruit, like the orange, and which is intense- 
ly bitter and indigestible. The pink grape-fruit 
is sweeter than the uncolored variety. 

In eating oranges, lemons, grapes, cherries, or 
any of the fruits containing small stones, com- 
mon prudence dictates that much more care 
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should be exercised than people ordinarily bestow upon 
the subject. A fact that is unknown to most non-med- 
ical persons, even the most intelligent, is the existence 
of a portion of the intestines called the vermiform ap- 
pendix, the real use of which is unknown, which con- 
stitutes a sort of cul-de-sac, or receptacle without an out- 
let, into which small seeds like those of grapes, or cherry- 
stones, sometimes pack themselves, causing peritonitis 
and subsequent death. That many individuals habitual- 
ly swallow such seeds with impunity does not vitiate the 
fact, well known to physicians, that these seemingly in- 
nocent particles sometimes cause death in this way. It 
would be better not to swallow any kind of large seeds. 
Another valuable tropic fruit is the tamarind, which 
is among the most useful of refrigerants and laxatives, 
almost indispensable in rheumatism, scurvy, jaundice, 
and constipation; tamarind jelly and the drink made from 
the fruit are admirable refreshments in fevers. Figs, 
either fresh or preserved, are laxative, nutritious, and 
demulcent, a natural remedy for constipation. The well- 
known persimmon of the South and Southwest is astrin- 
gent and diaphoretic, highly esteemed by the native 
herb doctors in bowel complaints. Watermelons, which 
are typical Southern fruits, are diuretic, laxative, and 
refreshing; muskmelons possess the same properties, 
and are slightly more nutritious. Another tropic fruit, 
the guava apple, which is brought North fresh and in the 
form of a jelly, is nutritious, astringent, and decidedly 
antifebrile. Among the tropic fruits now imported into 
the Northern market the alligator-pear is quite a favorite; 
its merits were first made known by the officers of ves- 
sels running to Cuba, where the pulp of the fruit is eaten 
with lime juice, sugar, wine, spices, or mayonnaise, con- 
stituting either a dessert fruit or a salad. The green 
fruit is in condition for eating, the pulp then being com- 
paratively firm; when the skin begins to grow dark the 
fruit is too ripe for table use. It is like a large pear, 
dark green in color, with purplish-brown tints; the ripe 
pulp has a delicate nutty flavor, is soft and creamy, al- 
most butter-like in consistency, fairly melting in the 
mouth. In fact, it is called vegetable butter in the West 
Indies. The peel being removed, the fruit is cut in 
strips or slices away from the large central seed, and 
eaten with either of the dressings indicated above. Dr. 
Henry Froehling, of Baltimore, who learned of the me- 
dicinal use of the seeds in Mexico, has employed the fluid 
extract of the seeds in cases of intercostal neuralgia and 
tape-worm. The fruit is nutritious,and somewhat correc- 
tive to digestion when used as a salad 
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Fig. 3.—BENGALINE AND LACE Gown. 


Of all fruits grapes are the most valu- 
able from a medicinal point of view; the 
juicy pulp is nutritious and refreshing, 
tonic, diuretic, and laxative, containing 
useful salts and acids; the seeds and skin 
are astringent, the former to be avoided for 
the reasons given in a preceding paragraph. 
In Europe grape-cures abound, and some 
enterprising American should lose no time 
in establishing one in California worthy 
that land of sunshine and fruit. Where 
grapes could be eaten from the vines, as 
there, the very spirit of health would abide. 
The Californian fruit is in every way as fine 
as the product of European vineyards, 
where from three to twelve pounds of the 
fruit is daily eaten by patients undergo- 
ing the grape-cure. No more enjoyable 
course of medical treatment could possibly 
be devised. Grape pulp or grape juice, 
simply freed from the astringent seeds and 
skins, makes a most refreshing and nutri- 
tious fruit to eat fresh with bread; or it 
may be stewed with sugar or made into a 
jelly. In general conditions the use of 
sugar is not prohibited by physicians; it is 
laxative and nutritious, easily assimilated, 
and ordinarily wholesome. If eaten in 
the form of candy it should be spure, and 
partaken of as part of the meal, coming 
very properly among the dessert. The 
sugared nuts and fruits called French, or 
crystallized or candied fruit and nuts, are 
harmless under usual conditions when used 
for dessert. It is a mistake to deprive 
children of pure candy as part of their 
noonday dessert unless a sufficiency of pure 
sugar is given them in its place. This 
subject deserves more than a sentence. 
The fresh fruits are safest when eaten at 
breakfast or by noonday, unless they con- 
stitute the bulk of the entire food, as in the 
grape-cure; then they are to be taken un- 
der the physician’s ormers. 

Apropos of the use of grapes, a few words 
may be said about pure grape wine, such 
as can now be bought in American mar- 
kets at prices that place it within the reach 
of all except the most indigent. Good 
California Burgundy is sold at $1 25 a gal 
lon in New York. The effect of good 

3urgundy wine upon persons of weak 
constitution and sluggish circulation is as 
marked as the effect of any stimulant tonic 
can be. Claret, which is slightly lighter 


sons who are temporarily weakened by a passing illness, 
and need to replace some loss in the volume or tone of 
the blood. The best time to use both wines is at dinner; 
a little cool water may be mixed with them if it is de- 
sired, although ice or iced water impairs the flavor and 
somewhat the effect of the Burgundy. Sugar is a plea 
sant addition to some persons, but any of these additions 
sacrifice the first medicinal effect of the wine to the 
gratification of the palate. The wine is at its best when 
allowed to remain for several hours upon the sideboard 
of the dining-room, where it can acquire the prevailing 
temperature. By the addition of cool water to it the 
flavor and somewhat astringent effect is slightly impair 
ed, and the wine is the more rapidly sent into the blood, 
some portion of it being absorbed in the stomach: it may 
be felt as a little more exhilarating under such cireum 
stances. When the medicinal effect of wine is desired 
it is a mistake to use it to any excess. In ordinary 
health only old people absolutely need wine as a daily 
beverage. The first effect of ordinary wines is to quick 
en the circulation, especially the lighter kinds. The 
heavy wines have the secondary effect of making the 
circulation languid and rather labored. As all fatigue 
seems to soonest affect the weakest part of the system, 
the congestion attending the drinking of heavy wines 
is most marked in the least vigorous part of the body, 
whether that be the brain or the heart; therefore a phy 
sician should direct the use of stimulants for the pur- 
pose of promoting health 
THE END. 


AN IDEAL BODY AND ITS CLOTHING. 


N artist showed a picture of a figure to a friend for 


vi criticism, The friend immediately walked up 
close, and found fault with the nose lhe artist cried, 
impatiently: ‘‘Come away; don’t smell it! You don't 
suppose I had time to think of such a little thing as a 
nose,do you?” And, true enough, with all the great 
whole to construct, how small the detail seemed! Let 


each, in making a beautiful picture of herself, think 
only of the great essentials. 


One critic may admire a certain type of beauty; an 
other deride it. What one finds graceful or fascinating, 
another may ignore or despise. One may prefer a pale, 
the other a dark beauty; one an aquiline profile, the 
other the bewitching upturned nose. All very true, but 
these are details of litthe moment c« mparead W ith the im- 





Fig. 4.—Cioru JAcKET witH APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 


than Burgundy, is better suited for per- 


Fig. 5.—Summer Gown with LAce TRIMMED JACKET. 
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portance of the whole. To mention these 
first would be like an artist who should com- 
mence a picture by drawing an eye, model 
ling itvery care fully, and then drawing the rest 
of the man about it, leaving the composition, 
the action of the figure, the environment, the 
atmosphere, perspective, and color scheme to 
be determined by chance. No; first see that 
the body as a whole is right; the eye can be 
studied later 

Why this rage for painting homely pea- 
sants? Because, in spite of ugly faces, there 
is more real beauty, poetry, expression, and 
good character in them than in convention 
al dolls. There is an expressive harmonious 
ness about their whole figures that is so much 
more important than a beautiful feature ora 
pretty face. 

School-girls talking together and conclud 
ing they would rather be stylish than have a 
beautiful face, only show that they realize 
the importance of the effect of the whole 
rather than the beauty of a part. 

Forget about a pretty face. It is of little 
consequence. A beautiful head is important; 
a beautiful body includes all that is essen- 
tial 

Is beauty enough? 
supposes all the rest. Nothing can be ideal 
ly beautiful unless it is the best of its kind, 
suitable to its purpose, in harmony with its 
surroundings. An ideally beautiful body 
must, for this reason, be a healthy body, in 
perfect condition for its use; otherwise it 
falls short of beauty. The color of it, the 
texture of it, the an imation, the motion of it, 
the intelligence, the inspiration of it, should 
be unimpaired. Otherwise there is more or 
less of dulness, stupidity, disease. 

Where shall we find a beautiful body? 
Among our friends? Alas! not one woman 
in five thousand has a beautiful body to-day. 
We can go back to the Greeks for ideals, be- 
cause they glorie i in physical perfection 
Their gods idesses were embodied in 
perfect human forms. The populace culti 
vated their bodies religiously, exercising and 
bathing constantly that they might keep skin 
and circulation in order. ‘Their bath-houses 
held three thousand at one time. There 
were many competitive games of strength 
_ agility. Their bodies were free, and 

-onstantly expressed through their garments. 
But best of all for us, their artists having had 
every advantage with such fine models con 
stantly before them, their practised hands 
moulded statues, some of which are pre- 
served to us 

Every sculptor of every century since has 
sounded their praises and tried to approach 
their excellence. They have measured and 
theorized without end to discover the secret 
of their greatness. 

It is to these, then, that we must turn for 
our standards of physical beauty — these, 
that have always been admired, and that 
from generation to generation remain the 
same, enduring as marble. It is the whole 
contour of these charming models that we 
are to study and to love, that is to guide us 
in imitating their proportions, and then dress- 
ing to preserve the beauty of those propor- 
tions. 

Ellen Terry and Sara Bernhardt are beau- 
tiful not because of their faces, but each has 


Yes, because it pre- 





and Lor 


a graceful, sinuous body free to express 
the whole gamut of emotion. Contrast 
with them Mrs. Langtry, with her broad 


shoulders and small waist. She can walk 
finely, stand passively, fall and roll well, but 
to use more than half her lung power in a 
grand situation would be almost impossible 
To jump from achair to a sofa, and curl her- 
self up like a cat, as Madame Bernhardt 
does so effectively, would also be impossible 

A dancer in Egyptian dress may be a poem 
of grace. What is grace? Ease, balance, 
precision of motion,and the hole tigure 
dominated by one emotion at a time—action 
expressed from head to foot. This is an 
artist’s first aim—harmonious action from 
head to foot. Stiffness and deformity at the 
centre of this sweep are fatal. They break 
the curves, and destroy harmony and beauty. 

I have seen actresses portraying the ut- 
most grief. They moan, they weep, and 
finally sink to a seat, but a stiff corsage stops 
all expression of the vital parts. There is 
no helplessness nor forgetfulness expressed 
by the trunk. Arms, legs, and head perhaps 
are expressive, but the centre of the body, 


the very seat of all powerful emotion, is 
blank. 
How could an artist represent Joan of 


Are under the spell of grand thoughts plan 
ning great actions in a long, stiff waist, the 
soft parts of her body, where the vital organs 
lie, crowded and weakened? A great soul 
must be free to take a deep breath in mo 
ments of rapture. Herein lies much of the 
strength of Bastien Lepage’s representation 
of her, with her head throw n back, her lungs 
expanded, even her bodice carelessly laced, 
to suggest all possible freedom 

A pretty girl dancing or playing tennis in 
a conventional dress suggests what a kitten 
would be encumbered with a section of metal 
pipe. The girl is handicapped. Her extrem- 
ities move as best they may. One does 
not think so much about the girl as about 
that stiffened expression. The attention is 
riveted to that dangerous grip upon her 
vital organs. So, instead of the girl, there is 
a bodice. Or else one is led to ask what is 
artistically meant when every line of the cos- 
tume centres interest at the waist line. 

No hour-glass shape dividing the person 
nearly in haif, or one suggesting the figure 8, 
is ever put into a really fine picture. A slen- 
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der waist is only a beauty when it is part of 
a figure which is slender throughout. 

In the personal opinion of the writer there 
is no excuse for the corset. It is unbeau- 
tiful, the wrong thing in the wrong place. 
No woman can be trusted with it, and if 
she could, the lines in it are inartistic. 
The body can be most easily moulded to its 
false shape, because there is no bony frame- 
work where it is worn. When one has learn- 
ed what a good body really is,a beautiful 
body, the corset will not even be considered, 
because there is positively nothing to recom- 
mend it. Corset lines are only to be found 
in caricatures, in ephemeral drawings, and 
other bad art, but representations of beauti- 
ful natural forms are the same through all 
the ages. 

Bishop Huntingdon, in speaking of the 
evening party of polite society, says, ‘‘ Node 
partment of fine art has beheld high visions 


or been entranced with majestic ideals 
among its costumes and de corations. J 
i. L. S. ADAMS. 


THE LITTLE LASS IN PINK. 


PEERLESS pearl of beauty, 
ti A jewel of romance! 
Who would not ride in tourney 
To gain her winsome glance? 
Who would not be a minstrel, 
The golden rhymes to link, 
And sing her praise in merry lays— 
The little lass in pink? 


So tiny are her glovelets, 
So dainty are her shoon, 
I trow the pixies wrought them 
Beneath the midnight moon; 
And o’er the elfin stitches 
They sang, with many a wink, 
‘We twine a twist that none resist 
The little lass in pink.” 


She hath a witching dimple; 
Now was it not a sin 

That when the fairies crowned her 
They put that dimple in! 

The heartaches it hath given 
It grieves my soul to think: 

She hath no care how lovers fare— 
The little Jass in pink. 


Her smile is like a dew-drop 
That glistens in the morn. 

Her frown—no eye hath seen it: 
She never looks in scorn. 

Her footsteps fall like rose leaves 
Beside the fountain’s brink. 

The gallants sigh as she goes by— 
The little lass in pink. 


After the revel’s over, 
When stars grow dim above, 
And slumber’s drowsy fingers 
Have kissed the eyes we love, 
Ho! gallant cavaliers, 
Your parting beakers clink: 
‘* May time tread light and never blight 
The little Jass in pink!” 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


A SEASIDE TOILETTE. 


See illustration on front page. 

fe charming picture tells its own story 

Summer is come, and the graceful mon 
daine quits the delights of the town for the 
invigorating breezes wafted over the sunlit 
water, It is afternoon, yet her gown is of 
the simplest, fashioned exquisitely by Worth 
from soft fine wool of the pale tint of Per- 


sian lilacs. The rich camail, or bishop's 
mantle, by the same artistic designer, is of 
cream-colored molleton, a soft flannel -like 


cloth. It is studded with jet cabochons, and 
has a yoke of jetted passementerie, with rain 
fringe of jet, and a flaring collar finished 
with a lace ruff. Galloon of jet borders the 
garment. The hat, from the Maison Virot, 
is of transparent black horse-hair popularly 
known here as Neapolitan braid. Curled 
black ostrich tips surround the crown. Rose- 
colored ribbon is added in erect wired loops 
at the back, and long streamers hanging 
down to the waist. A parasol of white chif- 
fon mousseline completes the toilette. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Texas Rosr.—Both styles are used for painted scarfs 
—an all-over powdering or only an end decoration. The 
hem should be from an inch and a half to two inches 
and a half wide. Paint on table-linen is entirely in- 
congruous. You might write to the Society for sug- 
gestions as to saleable articles. 

A. M, J.—Is there not some 
find a letter with these initials. 

D. C.—Mrs. Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages, 
published by Harper & Brothers, will be mailed, post- 
paid, for $1 25. 

Gat.—See the two wedding articles in Nos. 45 and 
46 of Jast year’s volume, in which you will find details 
of invitations, refreshment, etc. Paper napkins will 
hardly answer for such an occasion. Let the servants 
wait on guests, or if they are insufficient, impress some 
of the young men. 

Beatrrior.—That is a question for a physician, who 
must take into consideration your age, constitution, 
and mode of life, and prescribe the diet and exercise 
which your individual case demands. Such general 
rules as we can give here are of very little use. 

Arnit.—Some light blue or beige twilled silk would 
make a pretty vest for your dress, with a little narrow 
jet gimp for trimming. Do not attempt to match it in 
color, especially as you wish to wear it in the evening, 
when it will need to be brightened up. 

Arri, No. 2.—The thin white waists showing 
trimmed corset covers are suitable for women of thir- 
ty-five years. The gauze waist would be handsome 
for very dressy house toilettes. Low-necked linings 
are, however, objected to by many who approve of 
transparent sleeves, and are not so generally used. 

H. H. R.—With the dresses you have, an India silk 
will be better for your summer outfit than a dress of 


mistake? We do not 





lace or faille. Get a black ground with gay figures, or 
else a beige-colored ground. Make it up liandsomely, 
with sleeves of black net, also a flounce of lace edging 
the waist and one on the skirt. Cordurette, which is 
light-weight Bedford cord, is preferred to serge, though 
the latter is always used, especially at the sea-shore. 
Have your husband’s full name on your cards, as Mrs. 
John Henry Smith. Get brown smoked peari buttons 
tor the brown gown, or else cover wooden moulds with 
the material. We are glad you find the Bazar system 
ot grading patterns lately published “ just pe rfect.” 

. H. O.—Use black figured net or lace in combina- 
tion with your black silk. With the cream cashmere 
you might have some changeable silk, cream with pink, 
as sleeves, coat frill, and panels or flounce on the skirt. 

Harnwr.—The original bell-shaped shirt pattern had 
but one seam, that down the middle. A pattern now 
much used has a gored front breadth, to which are at- 
tached two wide breadths to complete the skirt ; these 
breadths are straight on their front edge, and bias in 
the back where they meet. In either pattern the top 
is smoothly fitted on the hips by four to six short darts. 
We do not publish addresses. 

aty C.—Light beige or pale gray with flowered de- 
sign in colors would be suitable in India silk for your 
danghter’s dress for various occasions. The black 
grenadine will be appropriate for you to wear now, and 
ulso in the evenings next winter. 

Branour.—l. Pronounce chiffon as if the ch were sh. 
2. No. 3. Consult Mrs. Herrick’s book What to Eat, 
and How to Serve It, s00n to be published by Harper & 
Brothers. 4. Make the poplin for a stout lady by the 
second design on first page of Bazar No. 18. 5. For 
the blue chee -_ goods use the first design on the page 
just quoted. Cc hiffon vests are in dresses of ve ry 
handsome wolions. Dr. Paxton’s church is in For- 
ty-second Street. 8. Make the entire dress of the blue 
India silk with white or black lace trimming by design 
in Bazar No. 20. 9. Get either dotted or graduated 
striped grenadine. Make with a coat edged with black 
lace, and a vest of pink or blue chiffon, Put a fes- 
tooned flounce of lace on the skirt. 10. Tan and black 
coats are more stylish than those of navy blue, 11. 
Add half the length of luce for fulness. 12. Use black 
velvet and black chiffon on the black and rose India 
silk. 13. A black open straw hat with rose chiffon or 
flowers. 14, Make a coat frill of the rose India silk 
like that on Worth’s white and black dress described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 20. 15. Make 
your light tan wool with a coat, using the wide trim- 
ming for mutton-leg sleeves, and the narrow for ed- 
ging the revers and coat skirts, Have a vest of écru 
net beaded with fine jet. 

O_v Cutoaco Suuseriser.—Do not alter the dark 
silk until autumn. Get a gray cloth cape trimmed 
with jet to wear with your various dresses, The gray 
cashmere could not have a prettier trimming than that 
ot your sample. A hat or bonnet of black open straw 
with pink roses will suit with many dresses, and can 
be worn late in the season, 

APPrectaTiveE Supsonier.—You are lucky to have 
the changeable twilled silk left over. Make it with a 
slightly pointed bodice, pleated to the points, and a 
gathered coat frill set on with an inch-wide standing 
ruffle. Fill the V in front with draped surah matching 
the colored threads—not the white ones. Have leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves and a plain skirt. Use some narrow 
jet on the bodice and sleeves. 

A Youne Lapy.—Bangs are 
slight, not heavy and bushy, and are rounded instead 
of being pointed. ‘The hair is worn in low coils or 
braids with street dress, and high with evening toi- 


worn short and very 


Jettes. It is not old-fashioned to use your seal on an 
envelope. 
Bessiv.—Trim your India silk with white Marie An- 


toinette lace, aud make by design for a house dress 
in Bazur No. 21. 

Constant Keaper.—A better plan for your India 
silk is that suggested above to “ Bessie. 

V.—To take grease spots out of silk Jay a piece of 
blotting-paper upon them, and apply a moderately hot 
smoothing-iron. Your suggestion about the gingham 
dress is very good. Try scrubbing your brass lamp 
with ammonia. 

Fiancex.—Three or four o'clock will be a suitable 
hour for the marriage ceremony. Your uncle should 
give you away, and should accompany you in the car- 
riage to chureh. A bride’s bonquet should be white 
Do not wear your wrap in the church. The groom 
and ushers should wear black Cheviot frock-coats, 
with black or white vests, and gray striped trousers, 
with tan or pearl colored gloves. Do not wait in the 
church for congratulations, 

Twenty-one Y Kars Supsoriprek.—Riding-habitskirts 
are made in the short scant way mentioned. Their 
jength and shape are shown in the Supplement pattern 
in Bazar No. 14. 

Cuartorrs F.—Get twilled flannel or wiry serge for 
a bathing suit. Your letter-paper is in good taste. 

Aw OLp Sunsoniser.—The fashion of sealing letters 
is not so general as it was, but it is not entirely gone 
by, nor is it confined to any locality. Your dress need 
not be altered. Sateens are still worn, but lawn, dim- 
ity, and gingham are in greater favor, 

New Cornrxsronpent.— Your ideas about combining 
the crépon and satin are excellent. 

Trave.Ler.—Your suggestions about the checked 
dress are good. Make the dress straight, with a bias 
flounce ten inches wide. Use black velvet buttons, A 
short thick ruche of black lace tied by ribbon is pre- 
ferred to the long boa of lace 

Mrs. P. P. C.—Dark and light blue, rosy heliotrope, 
violet in all its shades, and black dresses brightened 
by rose or yellow vests, should be becoming to you 
For general wear have a blue Cheviot tailor-made 
gown. For nicest dresses get a heliotrope crépon 
trimmed with jet and gold galloon; also an India silk, 
the ground black strewn with pink and green blos- 
somes, using some pink chiffon as a softly draped vest, 
and a little jet passementerie. A thick ruche of lace 
or jet embroidered net should be worn around the 
neck. Trim the India silk with a black French lace 
flounce around the waist and skirt. A deep cape of 
black lace, or of tan-colored cloth, with jet trimmings, 
will answer with these gowns. 

Junx Bue.—Get either dotted net or grenadine to 
make up over your green silk, Have a full belted bod- 
ice with a ruffle of biack lace around the neck and be- 
low the belt, which is of satin ribbon. Make the skirt 
straight with scant front and full back, finished with 
a flounce of the lace. Use your black silk for a skirt, 
with two narrow ruffles at the foot headed by jet gal- 
loon. Then have a coat bodice of foulard, black with 
pink flowers, trimmed down the neck and front with 
a frill of pink chiffon. Add pink raffles at the wrists 
of the mutton-leg sleeves. 

Mus. E. H.—Add full leg-o’-mutton sleeves of black 
satin to your lace basque. Cut off the basque to form 
a slightly pointed waist, and edge it with folded satin 
ribbon, or with a coat trill of lace. Alter the skirt in 
more slender shape. If you area beginner, you should 


take a few lessons from some good teacher of em- 
broidery. 
M. N. V.—To renovate the challi gown, use either of 


the models for challi or crépon dresses on page 384 of 
Bazar No, 20. Read reply above to “Mrs. E. H.” for 
hints about the lace dress. 

A New Sunsorinen.—To combine with your cream- 
colored faille, get Pompadour flowered faille with 
small bouquets of light colors brocaded on cream 
ground. Use this for the entire bodice, or merely tor 
sleeves and a petticoat front, with pointed waist and 
demi-train of the plain faille. Trim with darker écru- 
tinted Oriental lace. 

R.—To get rid of the dark streak on your neck 
made by wearing linen collars, you should wear loose 
collars, or abstain from them altogether for a while. 

M. F. 8.—It is proper to wear a bonnet after remov- 
ing your wrap at an afternoon wedding. 

J. Q.—The most important dress in your summer 
outfit will be one for general wear of light-weight 
heige-colored wool, made with double-breasted coat 
and English skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 8. 
For nicer wear have an India silk, dark blue, or else 
black with blue figures, trimmed with black French 
lace around the waist and skirt. To these add a dark 
ringham and a light lawn made by hints in New York 
Fras ions of Bazar No. 17. For a wrap get a deep cape 
of tan-colored cloth that will answer with various 
dresses. 
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A MODERN ALADDIN;* 


OR, 


The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Ertravagansa (n four Acts, 


BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ACT I.—( Continued.) 
ScENE SixtH.—7'he master’s house. 


.* the end of the passageway Gaspard 
ZX opened another door, and then, motion- 
ing with his hand, bowed respectfully for the 
third time. 

Oliver passed through the doorway, and it 
was as though he had stepped from the thresh- 
hold of one world into another. Never in his 
life had he seen anything like that world. 
He turned his head this way and that, looking 
about him in dumb bewilderment. In con- 
fused perception he saw white and gold pan- 
els, twinkling lights, tapestried furniture, in- 
Jaid cabinets glittering with glass and china, 
painted screens whereon shepherds and shep- 
herdesses were pictured piping and dancing, 
and white-wigged ladies and gentlemen ag 
ing and posturing. <A black satin mask, 
painted fan, and a slender glove lay upon the 
blue damask upholstery of a white and gold 
sofa that stood against the wall—the mask, 
the fan, and the glove of afinelady. But all 
these things Oliver saw only in the moment 
of passing, for Gaspard led the way directly 
up the long room with a step silent as that 
of acat. A heavy green silk curtain hung 
in the doorway. Gaspard drew it aside, and 
Oliver, still as in a dream, passed through 
and found himself in a small room crowded 
with rare books, porcelains, crystals, and what 
not. 

But he had no sight for them; for in front 
of a glowing fire, protected by a square 
screen exquisitely painted, and reclining in 
the midst of cushions on a tapestried sofa, 
clad in a loose, richly embroidered, quilted 
dressing-robe, his white hand holding a book, 
betwixt the leaves of which his finger was 
thrust, his smiling face turned toward Qliver, 
sat the master. 

As Oliver entered past the bowing Gaspard, 
he tossed the book aside upon the table, and 
sprang to his feet. 

‘Ab, Oliver, my dear child!” he cried. ‘Is 
it then thou again? Embrace me!” And he 
took the limp Oliver into his arms, ‘‘ Where 
hast thou been?” And he drew back and 
looked into Oliver's face. 

“I do not know,” croaked Oliver, help- 
lessly. 

‘Ah! Thou hast been gone a long time. 
Thou art hungry?” 

“1 was,” said Oliver, wretchedly ; 
am not hungry now. 

‘“‘Nay,” said the other; ‘‘thou must be 
hungry. See! Another little supper;” and 
he motioned with his hand. 

Oliver had not noticed it before, but there 
was a table spread with a white damask cloth, 
and with chairs placed for two. 

Let Gaspard show you to your apart- 
ment, where you may wash and refresh your- 
self, and by that time the little supper will be 
ready.” 

Oliver wondered what all this meant. He 
could scarcely believe that the smooth-spoken 
master and the quiet and well-trained serv- 
ing-man were the same as those two white- 
faced demons who had grinned and gnashed 
at him across the blood-red line drawn 
around the doorway yonder, and yet he 
could not doubt it. 


‘but I 


The supper was over, and the master, with 
his fingers locked around his glass, leaned 
across the table toward Oliver, who, after all, 
had made a good meal of it. 

“And those bottles of water,” said he. 
‘*Did we then bring them with us from that 
place down yonder?” He jerked his head 
over his shoulder. 

The question was so sudden and so start- 
ling that Oliver sank back in his seat, with all 
the strength gone out of his back—and he 
was just beginning to feel more easy. He 
could not speak a word in answer, but he 
nodded his head. 

“Then give them to me,” said the other, 
sharply. And Oliver saw the delicate pointed 
fingers hook in spite of themselves. 

But Oliver was no longer the Oliver that 
had sat on the bench in front of the inn at 
Flourens that little while ago; he had passed 
through much of late, he had gained wis- 
dom, shrew dness, cunning. Instead of help- 
lessly handing the two phials over to the oth- 
er, as he might have done a few hours before, 
he suddenly pushed back his chair, and rose 
to his feet. Not far from him was a window 
that looked out upon the street; he stepped 
quickly to it, and flung it open. ‘‘ Look!” 
he cried, in a ringing voice. ‘‘I know you 
now—you and your servant. You are devils! 
You are stronger than I, but I have some 
power.” He drew forth the two bottles from 
his pocket. ‘‘ See!” said he, ‘‘here is what 
you have set your soul upon, and for which 
you desired to kill me. Without you promise 
me all that I ask, I will fling them both out 
upon the pavement beneath. And what then? 
They will be broken, and the water will run 
down into the gutter and be gone.” 

There was a moment of dead silence, dur- 
ing which Oliver stood by the open window 
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with the two phials in his hand, and the 
master sat looking smilingly at him. After 
a while the smile broke into a laugh. 

“*Come, Oliver,” said he, ‘‘ you have learn- 
ed much since I first saw you at Flourens. 
You are grand in your heroics. What, then, 
would you have of me, that you thus 
threaten?” 

Oliver thought for a moment. ‘I would 
have you let me go from here safe and 
sound,” said he. 

** Very good,” 
else?” 

“That you promise I shall suffer no 
harm either from you or your servant Gas- 
pard.” 

‘Very good. And what else?” 

“That you tell me the sec ret of that dread- 
ful placé where I have been.’ 

‘“Very good, And what els 

2 Thi it you show me the virtue of this 
water, 

: al ery good. And what else?” 

‘That you let me have half the gain that 
is to be had from it.” 

‘Very good. And what else?” 

Oliver thought for a moment or two. 
‘* Why this!” said he; ‘ that you tell me why 
you sought me out at Flourens, and how you 
knew that I had escaped from that pit into 
which you had locked me.” 

‘Very good. And what else?” 

Oliver thought for another little while. 
‘* Nothing else,” said he at last. 

Once more the other laughed. ‘‘If I re- 
fuse,” said he, *‘ you throw those bottles out 
of the window?” 

Oliver nodded. 

‘‘And you know what would then hap- 
pen?” 

Oliver nodded again. 

And if I promise,” said he, ‘‘ what then?” 

‘“*T will give to you those bottles that you 
seek,” said Oliver. 

‘** But what shall I promise by? 
or?” 

Oliver shook his head. 

The other laughed. ‘‘Do 


said the other. ‘‘ And what 








My hon- 


you not trust 


that?” said he. ‘‘No? By what, then, shall 
I promise?” 
A sudden flash of recollection passed 


through Oliver's mind, a sudden inspiration 
came to him. ‘‘ Promise by this,” he cried, 
in a ringing voice, and he drew the figure 
which he had seen depicted upon the red line 
around the doorway at the bottom of the 
stone steps—the line that had kept back 
Gaspard and his master like a wall of ada- 
mant. The other's face grew as black as 
thunder. There was a sharp click; he had 
crushed the glass in his hand to fragments. 
A drop of blood fell from his palm upon 
the table-cloth, but he did not seem to no- 
tice it. 

‘*Promise by 
hoarsely. 

‘ Yes,” said Oliver; ‘‘ by that sign.” 

The other swallowed as though a hard 
lump were in his throat, ‘‘ Very well,” said 
he; *‘ 1 promise.” 

Oliver saw that the promise would be kept. 
He closed the window near to which he 
stood. When he turned around, the other's 
face was smooth and smiling again 

‘And now sit down,” said he, ‘‘and let 
us finish our little supper, then I will tell 
you the story of those rooms yonder, and of 
the dead lady whom you found there.” 


that 2?” said he, a little 


THE STORY OF THE MYSTERIOUS CHAMBERS: 
A MONOLOGUE BY TIE 
I. 

The master drew his chair a little more 
around toward the fire, and drawing a gold 
toothpick from his waistcoat pocket, settled 
himself comfortably * Did you ever hear,” 
said he, ‘‘of a certain Spaniard, very 
learned man, a great philosopher, and a re- 
nowned alchemist, named Raymond Lulli?” 

‘* No,” said Oliver; ‘‘ 1 never heard tell of 
him.” 

‘Or of Arnold de Villeneuve, the great 
French doctor, also a renowned alchemist?” 

‘No,” said Oliver, ‘‘ nor of him either.” 

‘Well, that is not surprising; your atten- 
tion has not been called to such matters, and 
they died more than four hundred years 
ago, nevertheless the history of the room you 
saw down yonder relates to them, and I am 
about to tell you the story of it as well as I 
know it. 

**Tt was luck or chance or fate, or what- 
ever you Call it, that first turned Raymond 
Lulli’s attention toalchemy. At the time he 
was studying Arabic in the mountains of 
Aranda, at the shrine of St. James de 
Castello. 

‘*When his mistress, the beautiful Am- 
brosia de Compastello died, Raymond Lulli 
took it into his head to follow a droll fash- 
ion sometimes practised in those musty old 
days. He made a vow—perhaps rather 
hastily—to devote the rest of his life to re- 
ligion ; to spend it in converting Mussulmans 
to what was called the true faith. So, to 
prepare himself, he began studying Arabic 
in the mountains of Aranda. 

‘*One day the Father Superior sent to him 
a great chest of Arabian books which had 
just been received at the convent. Among 
them was a curious little volume, square and 
bulky, which was not written in Arabic, but 
in characters of a kind which Raymond had 
never seen before, and which somewhat re- 
sembled Hebrew. Upon the first page of the 
book was a picture, and upon the last page 
was another. The first represented a flower 
with a blue stalk, red and white blossoms, 
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and leaves of pure gold, which stood upon a 
mountain-top, and was bent by a gust of 
wind which blew from a blood-red cloud. 
Around the flower was a circle of open eyes. 
Above this circle was a naked hand holding 
a sword transversely by the blade. Below 
was a heart transfixed by what appeared to 
be a long pointed nailorspike. The picture 
upon the last page of the book represented 
a king with a golden sword in the act of kill- 
ing a naked child, and a beautiful winged 
figure catching the blood in a crystal vase. 
At the head of the first page of the text of 
the book were three rubricated Arabic words. 
Below the last page of the text were three 
Hebrew words also in rubrics. 

‘* Now it chanced one day that Raymond 
was reading a volume written by one Abou 
Ben Hassan, surnamed Al Sofi, or the Wise. 
The manuscript had been sent to him by the 
Father Superior in the same case with the 
curious litthe volume of which I have first 
spoken. This work of the learned Ben Has- 
sun was written upon the subject of hermetic 
philosophy. In it was one passage upon 
which Raymond Lulli happened, and which 
altered the whole course of his life. The au- 
thor was descanting upon the learning and 
wisdom of Hermes Trismegistus, of whom, 
Oliver, it is altogether likely that you never 
heard. The passage itself ran somewhat 
thus (I have often read it myself): ‘ Since that 
time hath never a man lived so wise as Hermes 
Trismegistus, saving only the great Geber (so 

called by the C hristians, but whom the learn- 

ed among the faithful knew better as Abou 
Moussah Djafar), who was, indeed, the ripest 
apple from the flowery tree of learning. He 
it was who wrote that great thesis, which, 
did it now exist (for it is, alea! lost to the 
world), and did there live a being possessed 
with deep and sutlicient knowledge to read 
the same, would more enrich him who could 
interpret it, both with knowledge and with 
wealth, than any one who has ever lived 
since the days of King Solomon. It would, 
moreover, teach him a knowledge of that by 
means of which he might prolong his life to 
a thousand years, if he so chose to prolong 
it. For the great Geber had collected with 
infinite pains and ripest study the wisdom 
hidden in the tombs and mountains of far- 
ther Egypt, and had in his work explicated 
those two mysterious arcana which the wis- 
dom of ages has striven in vain to penetrate, 
to wit, the secret of life and the secret of 
wealth. Yea, not even the great Hermes 
Trismegistus himself was able to solve those 
two questions, which are, indeed, the fruition 
of all learning—the attainment of unfailing 
life and of infinite wealth. 

‘* But even were that volume, in which 
lieth hidden those tremendous secrets, to fall 
into the hands of man at this day, who at 
present now liveth that could read or inter- 
pret it,or could understand a single one of 
those mysterious sentences of his wherein 
lieth hidden the secrets of life and wealth? 
For hath not the great Geber himself said, 
‘* He who would understand must first climb 
the mountain of difficulty, and pluck from 
the blue stem the red and white blossoms’? 
Hath not he also said, ‘‘ He must, last of all, 
drink the blood of the infant from the crys- 
tal cup of the king and the seraphim”? And 
who liveth now that could understand these 
words, much less accomplish that task which 
he hath set as a bar across the pathway of 
knowledge—to pluck that flower and to drink 
that blood?’ 

‘Such, my dear Oliver, are, as near as I 
can recollect, the very words of the learned 
Abou Ben Hassan. Conceive, if you can, 
their effect upon Raymond Lulli. It was as 
though a thunder-bolt had fallen at his feet, 
and as though he beheld a great truth by the 
flash of light that accompanied it. That vol- 
ume of the wise Geber, that repository of the 
two great secrets of the world, had fallen 
into his, Raymond Lulli’s, hands as though 
blown there by the wind of fate. 

** Now at that time the most learned man 
in Europe, perhaps the most learned in the 
world, was Arnold de Villeneuve. He was 
the most skilful physician and the great- 
est scholar of his day, and was in the very 
height and prime of his powers. Raymond 
Lulli determined to apply to him for a solu- 
tion of the mysteries of the little volume, 
and thereupon set out at once for Paris to 
accomplish his purpose. 

‘ Accordingly, one morning, as Arnold sat 
in his cabinet, engrossed in his studies, there 
came a rap upon the door. It was the ser- 
vant, who announced a stranger below. The 
doctor bade the servant show himin. It was 
Raymond Lulli, dusty and travel-stained. 

As soon as the servant had quitted the 
room, he came close to the table at which 
Arnold sat, and addressed him in the gran- 
diloquent way of the day, somewhat in this 
fashion: ‘I have come a long and weary 
way, I have taken a bitter and toilsome 
journey to seek you, and to beseech of you 
to give me one little measure from your great 
storehouse of wisdom and learning.’ So say- 
ing, he thrust his hand into his bosom, and 
brought forth the little volume, wrapped 
carefully in the folds of a linen cloth. He 
opened it, and held it before the eyes of Ar- 
nold de Villeneuve. ‘ Tell me, master,’ said 
he, ‘in what language and with what char- 
acters is this little volume written?’ 

* Arnold laughed. ‘It is written in ancient 
Chaldee, my son,’ said he. ‘And have you, 
then, souglit me out to answer you such a 
question as that? There are many other 
scholars in Europe who could have told you 
as much.’ 


‘No, master,’ said Raymond; ‘it was not 
alone for that that I sought you, for, as you 
say, there are others that could have told me 
as much; but who save you could unfold to 
me the meaning of this?’ And he opened the 
book at the first picture representing the 
flower upon the mountain-top. ‘And who but 
you, the great Arnold de Villeneuve, could 
teach me how to climb the mountain of 
knowledge and pluck the flower of wisdom? 
Will you teach me that, master?’ 

‘ Arnold de Villeneuve said nothing at all, 
but his face had grown all at once very 
white. By-and-by he drew a deep breath. 
‘I will try to teach you the secrets of that 
book,’ said he, after a while; ‘ but it will be 
a long and weary task, for I have first to 
learn very much myself.’ 


II. 

‘“*That morning at dinner—for they used 
in those days, Oliver, to dine at ten or eleven 
o'clock in the morning—Raymond Lulli saw 
for the first time Agnes de Villeneuve, who 
was then reputed the most beautiful woman 
in Paris. It was no wonder that, fresh from 
the ennui of the solitude of the mountains of 
Aranda, he should have fallen passionately 
in love with her. Neither was it strange 
that Agnes should love him. For this pro- 
pinquity, Oliver, is a droll affair. It will 
cause a woman to fall in love with a ghoul, 
not to speak of one as tall and as handsome 
as Raymond Lulli. So she loved him as 
passionately as he loved her. It was as nat 
ural as for steel and loadstone to come to- 
gether. 

‘ In the days and weeks that followed, Ar- 
nold de Villeneuve saw nothing of what was 
passing between the two. In his eyes Ray- 
mond Lulli was but a fellow-student. It did 
not occur to him that passion might find 
place even in the bosom of such an ardent 
follower of alchemy as this new scholar of 
his. He beheld only the philosopher and 
student; he forgot the man. For months the 
two labored and toiled like slaves, striving 
to discover those two secrets contained in the 
great Geber’s book, and hidden beneath the 
strange formulas, the obscure words, and the 
mystic pictures. One day they seemed upon 
the very edge of success, the next day they 
failed, and had to begin again from the very 
beginning. The laboratory in which they 
conducted their great work was one in which 
Arnold de Villeneuve had already carried 
forward and completed some of his most 
secret, delicate, and successful operations. 
Within the wall of the garden back of his 
house he had had a hollow passageway con- 
structed, which ran for some little distance 
to the deep cellar-like vault that had, per- 
haps, at one time been the dungeon of some 
ancient fortress. Beneath this dungeon were 
three rooms, opening one into another, that 
had in a far distant period been hewn out of 
the solid rock. They were the rooms from 
which you, Oliver, escaped only alittle while 
ago. ‘I'wo of those rooms were sumptuously 
and luxuriously furnished; the furthermost 
was the laboratory where the two great 
problems were solved—the problem of life 
and the problem of wealth. Such was the 
workshop in which the two labored together, 
occasionally for days at a time, the one some- 
times sleeping whilst the other compounded 
new formulas or watched the progress of 
slow emulsions. 

‘*Tt was, as Arnold de Villeneuve had prom- 
ised, a long and toilsome labor which they 
had undertaken; it was, as the great Geber 
had said, a tremendous task to climb the 
steep mountain of knowledge and to pluck 
the mystic flower of wisdom from the top. 
But at last the summit was reached. Sud- 
denly one morning unexpected success fell 
upon them like a flash of lightning; for this, 
like many other successes, happened through 
an accident—the overturning of a phial (the 
contents of which it had taken months to 
prepare) into a mortar in which Raymond 
was mixing a powder, It all bappened in a 
moment—the accidental brushing of a sleeve 
—but that one moment was sufficient; the 
secret of life was discovered. From the se- 
cret of life to the secret of wealth was but a 
step; the one hung upon the other, The 
very next day they discovered that which 
shall make us—you, Oliver, and me, whom 
you may henceforth call ‘master’ — the 
richest men in France. Did you know that 
the diamond and the charcoal are the one and 
the same thing?” 

‘““No,” said Oliver, ‘‘I did not; 
black and the other is white.” 

Oliver’s companion laughed. ‘‘ There is 
less difference between black and white, Ol- 
iver, and between the charcoal and the dia- 
mond, than most people think. Later you 
will learn that for yourself; just now you 
must take my word for it. But to resume 
our narrative. The next morning Raymond 
and his master, as I have said, produced 
from the first formula a second, by means of 
one drop of which they created in a closed 
crucible, in which five pounds of charcoal 
had been volatilized, a half-score of dia- 
mond crystals of various sizes, and one fine 
blue-white crystal of nearly eight carats in 
size. Oliver,” cried the speake r, rising in 
his enthusiasm, and striding up and down 
the room, ‘‘ that was, to my belief, the great- 
est discovery that the world ever saw! Other 
philosophers have approached the solution 
of the problem of life, and have prolonged 
their existence ten, twenty, yes, fifty years; 
still other philosophers have transmuted the 
baser metal into gold; but who ever heard of 
transmuting black charcoal into brilliant dia- 
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monds?” He stopped abruptly, and turned 
toward the lad, and Oliver saw the eyes 
which looked into his blaze with excitement, 
like the diamonds of which he spoke. ‘‘ Do 
you wonder,” he cried, “that Raymond 
Lulli and his master acted like madmen 
when they opened that retort, and found 
these sparkling crystals twinkling like stars 
upon the rough surface of the metal? Ha!” 


IIL. 

‘* But, as I said, it was a long time before 
those experiments were concluded — before 
the great problems of life and wealth were 
solved. Nine months had passed since Ray 
mond had come, dusty and travel-st: uined, 
like a beggar to the master’s door, asking for 
crumbs of knowledge. It was the consum- 
mation of their life’s success. The very next 
morning after that consummation came ruin. 
A blow, sharp and terrible, fell upon the 
house. 

“‘Tt was late, and the 
made his appearance. 
ing along the hallway with a book under his 
arm, met Agnes at a doorway. 

‘My father,’ said she, ‘has not yet come 
down from his room.’ 

‘I will call him, Agnes,’ said Raymond, 
and then she noticed that his face was as pale 
as ashes, 

‘Are you ill, 


master had not yet 
Raymond Lulli, pass 


Raymond?’ she asked 


‘No—yes, I am ill,’ he shuddered. ‘I 
will go and call your father.’ And he turned 
away. 


Agnes stood watching him as he, with 
slow, heavy steps, climbed the steep stairs 
that led to the master’s room above. She 
watched him as he reached the door and 
knocked; and then, after a pause, knocked 
again, and then again; she watched him as 
he laid his hand hesitatingly upon the latch, 
and then raised it, and pushed open the 
door. 

‘ The next moment the heavy book slipped 
from under his arm, and fell with a heavy 
crash to the floor. ‘Agnes!’ 


he cried, ‘ your 

father!’ And then his voice rang through 

the house: ‘Jean! Franquois! Joseph! The 
master, help!—the master!’ 

‘There was a shriek; it was Agnes; there 


was a confusion of voices and of running 
feet, and when the people of the house crowd- 
ed into and around the doorway, they saw 
Arnold de Villeneuve, the great master, lying 
upon the floor, his eyes closed, and his head 
resting upon his daughter's lap, as she kneel- 
ed beside him. His facewas white and drawn, 
and every now and then he shook with a hic- 
cough. It was not a pleasant sight, Oliver, 
and there was no need to ask the question— 
the awful gray veil of death rested upon the 
great doctor's face. 

‘At a little distance from the father and 
the daughter stood Raymond Lulli, with a 
face almost as ashen white as that of the dy- 
ing man. He turned to the frightened ser- 


vants. 

‘Why do you stand there like fools?’ he 
cried. ‘Come, lift the master upon his 
bed.’ 


‘They approached at Raymond’s bidding, 
and, raising the dying physician, laid him 
back upon the bed, from which he had ap- 
parently just risen when the stroke of death 
fell upon him 

‘Minute after minute passed in dead si- 
lence, broken only now and then by a sup 
pressed sob from one of the servants who 
stood around. Agnes sat upon the bedside, 
silently holding her dying father’s hand in 
hers. Half an hour went by—an hour—the 
end was very near. Then suddenly Arnold 
opened his eyes; they were sightless to this 
world; they were gazing straight into the 
shadow of eternity that hung like a curtain 
before him. His lips moved, and at last a 
struggling sound passed them. 

‘***Agnes!’ said he,in a thick guttural voice. 
‘Agnes!’ 

‘Here I am, father,’ said she, and she 
leaned forward, bringing her face before his 
eyes; a gleam of intelligence flickered faint- 
ly in them. He beckoned stiffly, and Agnes 
drew still nearer. The dying man raised his 
hand and touched her face; he felt blindly 
for a moment, passing his c old, leaden fingers 
over her brow§, and at last, as though finding 
her eyes, pressed his palm upon them. He 
held his hand there for a few seconds, and 
then let it fall heavily beside him, and those 





who looked saw Agnes’s eyes were now 
closed. For a moment or two there was a 


pause of dead silence. 

‘It was Arnold’s voice, thick, guttural, in 

artic ulate, that broke the hush: * Look!’ 
‘Agnes opened her eyes. 

“Arnold raised his hand, and with his fore 
finger began feebly drawing strange figures 
in the air; at first stiffly, then gradually more 
freely as he gathered his dying powers into 
one last effort. 

‘At first Agnes gazed at the slow-moving 
hand intently, wonderingly. Raymond sat 
near by, with his chin resting upon his palm 
and his eyes fixed upon the floor, brooding 
darkly. By-and-by those who watched saw 
the color fade slowly out of her cheeks; they 
saw her face grow pinched and her eyes di 
late. At last she reached out her hand ard 
laid it upon her father’s, holding it fast in 
spite of his stiff and feeble efforts to release it. 

‘Stop, father!’ she cried. ‘Qh, 
Stop, I can bear no more.’ 

‘ Look,’ said Arnold, thickly. 

‘* He had released his hand, and now again 
began drawing figures in the air. All were 
looking at him wonderingly, excepting Ray- 
mond Lulli, who never once raised his eyes, 
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fixed broodingly upon the floor. At last the 
motions ceased, and the hand fell heavily 
upon the bed beside the dying man. Agnes 
sat silent, looking into his face with a face as 
white. At last she spoke, in an unsteady, 
constrained voice. 
‘««Pather,’ said she, ‘is there nothing else? 
Must I do that?’ 
“No answer 
‘Father,’ said she again, ‘must I do 
that?’ 
Agnes 
again said 
‘Father, must I do that? 
thing else? Must I do that? 


waited for a little while, then 


Is there no- 
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There was another space of breathless 


‘‘PHE QUESTION WAS 80 SUDDEN AND SO STARTLING THAT ey 
BACK IN HIS SEAT.” 
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silence, and then one of the women began to 
cry; the others joined in with her. Arnold 
de Villeneuve was dead. 

‘Agnes arose from the side of the bed 
where she sat, and, without saying a word, 
walked slowly and stiffly out of the room. 

‘*That same afternoon her waiting-woman 
came to Raymond Lulli, and told him that 
her mistress wished to speak with him. He 
followed the woman up the long flight of 
steps to the door of Agnes’s chamber. He 
knocked, and heard a faint voice within bid 
him enter. Agnes was standing in the centre 
of the room, clad in a dark rich dress, heavi- 
ly embroidered with seed-pearls. Her dark 
hair was gathered loosely behind by a gold- 
en serpent which held the locks together. 
There were no signs of tears upon her pale 
face, but her eyes were encircled by dark 
rings. 

** Raymond stood for a moment looking at 
her. ‘Agnes!’ he cried, and then came forward 
into the room, and took her into his arms. She 
neither yielded nor resisted, but stood passive 
and motionless. There was something about 
her that struck a chill through him; he drew 
back, and looked into her face. ‘Agnes,’ he 
said, ‘what is it? Are youill? Do you not 
love me?’ 

“There was a moment's pause. 
said Agnes, ‘I love you.’ 


‘Yes,’ 
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‘‘ Again Raymond took her in his arms, 
but still there was no response. 

‘‘Suddenly she laid her hand upon his 
breast, and drew a little back. ‘Tell me,’ 
said she—‘ tell me, Raymond, is there in this 
house a little crystal globe in a silver box?’ 

«Raymond hesitated. ‘ Yes,’ said he. 

«« Agnes’s lips moved as though she said 
something to herself. Then she spoke again: 
‘And tell me one thing more, did not you 
and my father discover a clear liquor by 
means of which you could become richer 
than any one in France or in the world?’ 

““*Ves,’ said Raymond. Again he 
Agnes’s lips move. 

‘“«And tell me,’ said she; ‘have you 
not a book written in strange characters, 
and illuminated with 
two strange pictures?’ 

«Yes, said Ray- 
mond. 

‘‘Again, for the 
third time, Agnes 
moved her lips, and 
this time Raymond 
heard the words 
which she whispered 
to herself: ‘Then it 
is true.’ 

““*What is 
Agnes?’ said he. 

‘**She did not seem 
to hear his question. 
‘Tell me this, Ray- 
mond,’ said she, ‘ did 
not you and my fa 
ther work together in 
a dark vaulted place 
under the ground?’ 

*** Yes,’ said Ray 


saw 


true, 


mond. 
“* Agnes paused for 
an instant. ‘Then 


take me there, Ray- 
mond,’ said she. 
‘For a moment or 


two Raymond could 
not speak for sur- 
prise. ‘What?’ he 
cried. ‘Take you 
there? ‘Take you 
there now, at this 
time?’ 


‘** Yes, now.’ 

*** Agnes, I do not 
understand.’ 

t is of no im- 
portance that you 
should understand,’ 
said she; ‘only I have 
something to show you there that you have 
not yet seen, and of which you know nothing.’ 

‘*You know the path they took, Oliver; 
you yourself walked along it at my heels the 
other day. Agnes and Raymond traversed 
that same passage, descended the same stair 
that you descended, entered the vault that 
youentered. There Raymond Lulliunlocked 
the padlock and raised the trap-door as you 
saw Gaspard unlock the one and raise the 
other. He took the same lantern from the 
shelf within as Gaspard took it, and lit the 
candle as Gaspard lit it, then descending the 
stairs, they entered the first of the three rooms 
below. 

**Raymond lit the lamp that you found 
hanging there from the ceiling, and Agnes 
stood for a moment looking around her. The 
tapestries and hangings and all that you saw 
were fresh and beautiful then. 

‘*They entered the room beyond where 
were the remains of the supper that Ray 
mond and his master had eaten the night be- 
fore; the chairs by the table pushed careless 
ly back as they had left them, and as you, 
Oliver, found them. 

**Thence they passed through the narrow 
passage, and entered the laboratory beyond, 
where Agnes saw the two sealed phials stand 
ing upon the stone table as you saw them. 

**Agnes pointed with her finger toward 
them. ‘And that,’ said she—‘ that, then, is 
the precious liquor of wealth that you and 
my father discovered?’ 

*** Yes,’ said Raymond. 

‘*** And it can transmute charcoal to dia- 
monds?’ 

‘*Raymond hesitated. ‘ Yes,’ said he. 

‘* Agnes turned suddenly upon him. ‘ And 
tell me, Raymond,’ she said, ‘have you not 
that little crystal globe in the silver casket?’ 
Raymond instinctively raised his hand to his 
breast. ‘I see you have,’ said she, smiling. 
‘It contains the secret of life?’ 

‘* Raymond nodded his head. 

‘There was a pause; then Raymond said, 
in a hoarse voice, ‘Why do you question me 
thus, Agnes? Do you not love me? 

‘*Agnes looked upon him with the same 
strange smile that her lips had worn ever 

since she had begun questioning him. ‘ Poor 


Raymond,’ said 
she, ‘do you, then, 
doubt my love? 


But tell me, have 
you not with you 
that book of know- 
ledge, of which I 
spoke to you, con- 
taining the strange 
pictures?’ 
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“** Let me see it;’ 
and she held out 
her hand. 

‘**Raymond hes- 


itated. Agnes fix- 
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‘Do you not love me, 
then?’ said she. 

**Raymond thrust his 
hand into his bosom, and 
drew from the pocket of 
an inner vest the little 
volume. 

‘Agnes took it, and 
looked curiously at it. 
‘Raymond,’ said she, 
‘will you give me this 
book for my own, to do 
as I choose with it?’ 

‘Raymond made no 
answer. 

** You will not?) Do 
you, then, love it more 
than me?’ She stood 
holding the book, wait- 
ing for his reply. 

“<«T give it to you, 
Agnes,’ said he at last. 

*** And it is now mine 
to do with as I choose?’ 

“«Tt is yours.’ 

«Give me the lan- 
tern.’ 

taymond reached it to her wonderingly. 
She took it, and raising the slide opened the 
book, and held the parchment leaves over the 
flame within. Raymond gave a sharp cry, 
‘Agnes!’ He would have snatched it from 
her, but she laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘** Stop!’ said she. ‘Have you not all that 
man can desire in this world without this 
book? You have given it to me; it is mine, 
and I shall do as I choose with it. You can- 
not love it with all your heart and me also. 
Which do you choose?’ 

‘*She had held the book to the flames 
whilst talking, her eyes fixed intently upon 
it as the parchment leaves blackened and 
curled and wrinkled. Raymond groaned 
and turned away. The oppressive odor of 
the burning skin filled the air, and when 
Agnes cast the remains of the volume into 
the pit beneath the grate of the furnace, the 
wisdom of the great Geber, the learning that 
had taken him a lifetime to accumulate, was 
nothing but a blackened mass of stinking 
cinders. 

***Come,’ said Agnes, ‘let us leave this 
dark and dismal place, and go back yonder 
into the other room.’ She led the way into 
the first apartment, and there sat down upon 
the couch, motioning Raymond to a seat be- 
side her. ‘Are you happy, Raymond ?’ said 
she. 

‘* Yes,’ he whispered. He would have 
taken her into his arms, but she held up her 
hand. 
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“SHE HELD THE BOOK TO THE 


‘«* Wait,’ said she. 
that you desire?’ 

««* Yes’ he said, in a trembling voice; 
‘with your love.’ 

‘“«*Poor Raymond!’ 

«There was a little space of silence., And 
then at last she turned to him with that same 
strange smile upon her face. ‘Do you know 
what my father did when he moved his hands 
as he did when you saw him?’ said she. 

‘“** No, said Raymond. 

“«*He drew strange pictures before my 
eyes, Raymond, and I saw them as plainly 
as I see you now. Would you like me to 
tell you what they were?’ 

‘Raymond nodded his head 

«*Then Lwilltell you. Isaw you and my 


‘Have you, then, all 
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““SUCH WAS THE WORKSHOP IN WHICH 
THE TWO LABORED TOGETHER.” 


father in this place together, and you had 

completed the last of your great experiments, 

and had sealed those two phials as I saw them 

yonder. I saw you and my father quit this 

place filled with joy that the last touch of 

your work was done. After that came the 

dark blank of night and of sleep. The next 
picture he drew was of the morning—of this 
morning when he died—and I saw him sleep- 

ing upon his bed. The door opened, and I 
saw you come softly in and forward to his 
bedside, and stand looking down at him as 
he slept. Above his face you drew strange 
characters with your finger; they were spells 
that he himself had taught you. After that 
I saw you, Raymond, draw a bunch of keys 
from beneath his pillow. Then I saw you go 
to the great iron-bound chest that stood in the 
corner. From within you took a little silver 
box; you did not open the lid, but I saw that 
within it was a crystal globe about as large as 
a dove’s egg. I saw you relock 
the chest and replace the keys 
beneath my father’s pillow.’ 
Agnes was looking into Ray- 
mond’s face as she spoke, and 
her lips still wore that same faint 
smile. ‘What next I saw, Ray- 
mond, was this,’ said she. ‘You 
took from your pouch a little 
wooden box filled with a bright 
green powder; then from the 
same pouch you drew a long 
slender needle. Upon the point 
of the needle you took a little of 
the green powder. (All this my 
father drew with his dying hand 
in the air, Raymond.) T saw you 
stoop over him and thrust that 
long shining needle deep into his 
shoulder, Then you turned and 
left the room; but as you left it, I 
saw your face as I see it now, 
and it was as white as ashes, as 
it is now, and the sweat stood in 
beads upon your forehead, as it 
stands there now. What did it 
mean, Raymond?’ Her lips nev- 
er lost that strange, odd smile. 

***God, I do not know!’ cried 
Raymond, hoarsely. 

***It meant that you murdered 
my father, Raymond; that you 
murdered the man who taught 
you all that you now know; that 
you murdered the man who in 
nine months made of you, a raw 
student, the most learned al- 
chemist of Europe.’ 

‘There was a long pause of 
dead silence. ‘Agnes,’ cried 
Raymond, in that same hoarse, 
dry voice, ‘ Agnes—I love you!’ 

‘« The smile never left her lips. 
‘Very good,’ said she; ‘but stay, 
I have not yet done. All that 
my father had showed me so far 
was past and gone; now he show- 
ed me what was to come. I saw 
us both pass through that long, 
dark, narrow way; I saw the dark, 
vaulted cellar above us; I saw us 
descend and stand together in the further 
room yonder and look upon those phials; I 
saw myself burning that accursed book by the 
light of the candle in the lantern; I saw us 
seated together upon this couch as we are now. 
What next do you think I saw, Raymond ?’ 

‘**T do not know.’ 

“**T saw this!’ 

‘There was a movement as quick as light- 
ning, a flash, a blow, a deep sigh. Agnes 
sat for a moment with the smile still resting 
upon her white lips, and something bright 
glistening upon her bosom. It was the han- 
dle of a dagger, and she had stabbed herself. 
Then she lay slowly down upon the pillow 
beside her. 


[ro BR CONTINUKD.] 
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TEA-PICKERS AND THE 
TEA-HOUSE. 
See illustrations on page 441. 
BS 8 mong the fire-flies come in spring the 
first young tea leaves are ready to be 
picked, and a merry yo of voices rises from 
all the tea fields of . Japan. Women and 
girls usually pick the leaves, and men do the 
heavier work in the green harvest-fields. A 
busy tea field is the prettiest of sights on a 
gay May day; and musmée, the young girl, 
in a blue cotton gown, her sleeves tied back 
with a red cord, and her blue and white 
towel folded into a becoming head-dress, is 
indeed a charming picture. Often the shy 
little country maid has fine features and real 
beauty of face, but always she has the per- 
fectly modelled hands which are the heri- 
tage of Japanese women of every class. 
When the musmée carries the trays, greets 
and serves the visitors at a tea-house, she be- 
comes the nesau,a pretty and picturesque 
substitute for the waiter, gar¢on, or kellner of 
the Occident. Sweet in voice, gentle and 
graceful in manner, thoroughly Japanese, in 
fact, the nesaus make the simple tea-house, 
which is both inn and restaurant, an abode 
of delight, and one never tires of their cour- 
teous and kindly ministrations. At féte- 
times, when the cherry-trees bloom or the 
chrysanthemum unfol is, these little doll-like 
creatures array themselves in their prettiest 
costumes, and await the day’s visitors at the 
front of the tea-house. 
Exiza R. ScrpMoRE. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE KING'S CLEMENCY. 
wt spent five days more in this stinking 

place, where I verily believe some of us 
would bave died had our stay been prolonged. 
We were still under sentence of death; and 
a respite is so commonly granted on such 
trivial pretexts, if only to allow more time 
for preparation, that it counts but little, and 
should not (as it always does) raise hopes of 
pardon or commutation. Our only friend, 
the Prebendary, came often, and never failed 
(though he was working assiduously in our 
interests) to admonish us on the shortness of 
the time that remained, and to exhort us to 
repentance. Sometimes, in the dead of the 
night, when I lie awake, this terrible fort- 
night returns to me with all its attendant 
horrors. I see the rogues who are to die on 
Monday morning rolling drunk about the 
yard, their chains clinking, their mouths full 
of blasphemies, bawling ribald songs, sup- 
ported by other rogues and drabs like unto 
them, not yet condemned to die. I see in a 
corner some poor trembling wretch, not so 
lost to shame as these, reduced by pover- 
ty to crime, waiting in misery for the day 
of doom: with him some woman—wife, or 
daughter, or sister—on whose face it is writ- 
ten that death—any death—would be better 
than this shameful fate. I think of what 
followed for that poor girl, daughter of the 
forger: a life ruined, cast down, and dis- 
graced. Where doth she now live? Where 
doth she hide her poor head? I see the tall 
and burly tigure of George himself in good 
case, in spite of his long sojourn in the goal, 
cheerful and contented—-even happy, be- 
cause he thinks that he knows the will of the 
Lord, and is obeying it. Now he who does 
his duty cannot be far wrong. As I recall 
this scene, so full of shame and pity, I feel 
again the heaviness of the sentence, and ex- 
pect again to bear my own knell rung and 
my own funeral service read. 

Enough of it. 

On Thursday morning, my patron having 
given us no hint of what was likely, the 
Governor ordered us to be conducted from 
the Press Yard to his own house. 

‘‘Is it another respite?” I 
warder. 

“Prisoners in the Press Yard are never 
taken out for a simple respite; they only 
Jeave it to be hanged, or for chapel, or to 
hear a change in the sentence. But 1 know 
nothing. Bless you, the Government don't 
send messages to the warders. If it’s good 
news, gentlemen, a guinea is the least 1 can 
expect.” 

**A guinea from each,” said he of the 
Temple. ‘ Push on, man, I feel these cursed 
chains already slipping from my ankles. To 
escape from this abode of all the devils I 
would be content to become like that other 
eminent traitor, Lambert Simnel, a scullion 
in the royal kitchen. I would scullion it 
with zeal. Push on!” 

We were taken to the same room in which 
we had received the papers concerning our 
trial. As before, the Governor was seated at 
his table; beside him, as before, sat Mr. 
White, the Solicitor to the Treasury. 

** Prisoners,” said the Governor, ‘‘I have 
ordered you to be brought here in order that 
you may receive a communication from the 
Government, brought by the Solicitor to the 
Treasury.” 

* Begun in Hazrer’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 


asked the 
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Mr. White looked up. 

** You have gone through a period of great 
anxiety,” he said, ‘‘ since last you came be- 
fore me. Anxiety, 1 am sure that you now 
acknowledge, richly deserved. But these 
are my private sentiments. One cannot 
change a trial for high treason into a wed- 
ding feast, nor turn a prison into a palace, or 
the condemned pew to astall at St. George’s. 
If you will listen, I will now read you the 
paper which sets forth his Majesty’s gracious 
inte ntions in your case. 

“God save the King!” said George. 

** Amen,” said Mr. White, solemnly. 

He then received from his clerk,who stood 
behind his chair, a paper, which he read aloud. 
It was like the indictment, long and full of 
repetitions, and read without any stops. 

He finished it at last, and laid it down. 

‘* In other words,” he said, ‘‘ by the King’s 
clemency your sentences are commuted. 
You, John Campbell Power, and you, Ar- 
thur Hallett, who were simple members of 
this seditious club, and are not proved to 
have encouraged or advocated violent mea- 
sures, yet continued members long after you 
knew the revolutionary sentiments of the 
members, are to receive the King’s pardon 
in consideration of these facts and of your 
youth and inexperience, on condition of 
being imprisoned in his Majesty’s goal of 
Newgate for one year, reckoning from the 
time of your arrest. You will be treated as 
misdemeanants only. Your chains will be 
knocked off, and you will live, if you please, 
on the State side, or in any other lodging that 
the Governor may assign to you. 

They changed color; they became pale; 
the tears showed in their eyes. This was, 
indeed, an unexpected mercy. 

‘Let them sit down, warder,” said the 
Governor, kindly. ‘‘Give them chairs. So. 
They will recover immediately.” 

‘** Yours, Nevill Comines,” continued the 
solicitor, ‘‘ is considered a more serious case. 
You were the Secretary, the most important 
member of the club. The evidence before 
the Court went to prove that you were also 
one of the most active. It is certain that 
you constantly took part in debates and pro- 
posals concerning matters of high treason. 
Yet his Majesty is unwilling to take the life 
even of one whose projects, if successful, 
would have destroyed his own. He offers 
you a free pardon on condition of your serv- 
ing him for five years in some branch of his 
forces, by sea or land. He gives you the 
choice of service.” 

“T am his Majesty’s grateful servant,” I 
replied, not knowing what else to say. 

**Show your gratitude, young gentleman, 
by devotion to loyalty when you return to 
the duties of a civilian’s life.” 

‘ Lastly, George Bayssallance, I come to 


you. It is true that you were the leader of 
the riot.” 
‘*T was,” said George. 


“You walked at-the head of it, carrying a 
drawn sword—a drawn sword—in the streets 
of London—on the Sunday.” 

**I did,” said George. ‘‘It is most true.” 

** You have sages ste aga the worst fate. 
Yet his Majesty, graciously considering that 
no lives were lost, no prope rty damaged, and 
that the riot was quelled before it became 
serious, offers you a free pardon on condi- 
tion of being transported, for the remainder 
of your natural life, to one of his Majesty’s 
settlements abroad.” 

“God save the King!” said George. ‘But, 
sir, I know not how I can accept that condi- 
tion.” 

** Not accept the condition?” 

‘* Else,” said the Governor, ‘‘ you will be 
hanged on Monday. To-day is Thursday.” 

‘Tam not my own master in the matter,” 
George explained. ‘‘There is One higher 
than his Majesty. I mean the Almighty. It 
is His expressed will that I must die. Unless 
I am assured to the contrary, I cannot accept 
this condition.” 

‘“The man is mad,” cried the solicitor. 
George was mad, but not in the way he un- 
derstood. ‘“‘Am I not here to signify the 
order of the King?” 

‘The sentence of the Judge,” said the 
Governor, ‘‘expresses, when it is delivered, 
the will of the Lord; the pardon of the King 
shows the mercy of the Lord. What other 
assurance or revelation can you expect, Mr. 
Bayssallance? The days of revelation fin- 
ished with the Book of Revelations.’ 

‘*No, no. I mean an inward assurance.” 

“Is he of the Methodists? Is he one of 
those who have gone mad with enthusiasm?” 
asked Mr. White. 

‘‘Not to my knowledge,” said the Gov- 
ernor. ‘‘Come, sir,do not stand in your own 
light. Transportation to a temperate and 
pleasant climate is a light punishment for a 
young and healthy man like yourself. Why, 
some of the transported convicts have sent 
for their sweethearts, and are married. You 
yourself—” 

**T seek an express assurance,” George re- 
peated. ‘‘ Gentlemen, in this case it is not 
my own life only that is concerned—it is an- 
other's.” 

The Governor shook his head. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘ you will, perhaps, get that assurance 
after one more night in the condemned cell. 
Remove the prisoner, warder.” George bow- 
ed, and went off with asmiling face. ‘‘ You, 
gentlemen,” he turned to us, ‘‘ will go back 
to the State side; you will be relieved of your 
fetters. You, Mr. Comines, will make your 
choice with as little delay as possible.” 

We went back to our old quarters on the 
Master's side, the irons knocked off, the bit- 


terness of death past and gone, rejoicing 
over our good fortune. Who so happy as 
three condemned convicts newly pardoned? 
“Why,” said the Templar, clapping me on 
the shoulder, ‘‘ you are already a free man. 


To serve in the King’s army is liberty. Your 
five years of service will be nothing. Per- 


haps they may make you an officer. The war 
we are now waging promises to be long. 
There will be marching to and fro and cam- 
paigning here and there. You will be win- 
ning glory on the field.” Much glory, indeed, 
the private soldier wins! ‘‘ You will come 
home and tell of pt alarms.” 

‘** As for you,” I said, ‘‘ your short impris- 
onment will be over in afew months. Then 
you will be free men.’ 

The first glow over, one began to examine 
into the situation more closely. Certainly it 
is better to march with a regiment than to 
hang on a gibbet. Life has always some 
sweetness. Yet at two-and-twenty, after the 
ease and comfort of London, the barrack has 
few attractions; discipline is severe; it is 
difficult to escape the lash of the cat, or at 
least the sergeant’s stick; drill is irksome; a 
camp is rough; the fare on a campaign is 
seldom abundant; there are many fatigues 
and many dangers. 

‘*When we do go out,” said the Templar, 
‘‘what shall we do next? For my own part, 
I have no money anc no trade: my father 
hath renounced me. What shall I do?” 

‘* 1, too, am cast away by my parents,” 
the poet. ‘‘ Well, we will find something, I 
doubt not. Meantime, let us celebrate the 
loss of our chains with a bottle of port.” 

In the end, when they came out of New- 
gate, they found themselves penniless and 
friendless in the streets. No one would em- 
ploy a young gentleman fresh from prison. 
I found one of them a few years later when 
l returned home. It was the Templar. He 

yas then employed in teaching calligraphy 
by day, and in the evening he played the 
fiddle at a drinking and dancing place near 
the Strand. Had it not been for the Society 
of Snugs, he might by this time have become 

a Judge, or the King’ s Counsel at least. As 
for the poet, you shall hear in due course 
what became of him. 

The commutation of the sentence was due 
to none other than the Prebendary himself. 
With great difficulty he caused to be repre- 
sented to his Majesty such extenuating facts 
as could be produced. He produced affida- 
vits from three members of the club, who 
(under an assurance that their names would 
not be divulged unless under promise that no 
steps should be taken) swore that the only 
violent speech the day before the riot was 
that made by the King’s evidence himself, 
Richard Archer. He also showed, by the 
same evidence, that George Bayssallance had 
been a member of the club no longer than 
that single night, so that it was wrong to im- 
pute unto the club the actions of this young 
man. He further showed that the riot was 
not of a dangerous character, but was rather 
a frolic of mischievous boys, resulting in no 
losses or destruction of life or property. And 
then he set forth plainly that George was a 
young man of good character and loyal dis- 
position, who had become deranged through 
a love disappointment. In fact, his reverence 
laid before the King exactly the defence 
which should have been laid before the Court, 
had we engaged an attorney who knew any- 
thing at all except the conduct of cases con- 
cerned with burglaries, forgeries, and com- 
mon shop-lifting or sheep-stealing. 

He prepared this case, therefore, with great 
thoroughness, and caused it to be taken in 
hand by one great man after another, unti! 
it reached the King himself. And the well- 
known clemency of his Majesty, as well as 
the popular opinion that the Judge had been 
too severe in his charge and in his verdict, 
inclined him to extend his grace to the poor 
convicts. 

‘*To you, young gentlemen,” said the Pre- 
bendary,when he visited us on the afternoon 
of that day, ‘‘ you who have still to serve an 
imprisonment of a few months, I recommend 
a course of serious self-examination, You 
will find that you have been betrayed by in- 
experience and ignorance (because even at 
two-and-twenty the judgment may go astray) 
into rashness amounting to madness; you 
have foolishly tilted at strongholds which 
laugh at your puny efforts; you have per- 
mitted yourselves to be allied with men of 
neither position, knowledge, nor character. 
What? You stoop to friendship with such as 
the man Richard Archer? These are grave 
offences. Ponder them, therefore.” 

He shook his head, and bade them leave 
him alone with me. 

‘** Nevill,” he said, ‘I have taken advice, 
and been at much trouble to find out what 
course is best for you under the conditions 
of this pardon. Five years’ service in some 
part of his Majesty’s forces by sea or land. 
Consider. Able seaman thou wilt never be. 
No, thou canst not now begin to run about 
the rigging of a ship, nor to learn the sail- 
or’s trade. There are so-called landsmen 
on board every ship—armorers, carpenters, 
cooks, and so forth; but I think this will 
not do either. The companionship of sail- 
ors is rough and rude; but that, I fear, one 
must not consider, because, wherever we turn, 
the companionship is rough and rude. Let 
us consider the army. It is now a time of 
war, and, unless the Allies prove more suc- 
cessful than at present they promise, the war 

may prove long, and even disastrous. Well, 
if 1 were a private soldier, 1 would rather 
follow the flag afield than live in a garrison. 


said 
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In the open field the living is uncertain, and 
the sleeping is hard; there are many discom- 
forts; but to such a man as you, a man of 
books, of quiet habits, the campaign will be 
more tolerable than the barracks. There will 
be no daily drill, no petty tyrannies of the 
sergeant, no indignities to endure at the hand 
of the officers; soldiers in time of war become 
brothers, whether they are officers or in the 
rank and file. True, one may be shot or 
speared; one may take disease and die; these 
are chances. Yet, I think that we may find 
something better than mere soldiering. Lis- 
ten, therefore. I have inquired farther; I 
have learned that another company of ma- 
rines is to be sent immediately to the convict 
settlement of Botany Bay. They will go 
out in charge of the next convict ships; they 
will land with them and join the garrison of 
the settlement. These men are reported to 
lead a life of comparative ease and comfort. 
They have few duties; the convicts give them 
little trouble; some of them live in cottages 
of theirown; many of them have their wives 
with them. I have made application, there- 
fore, for you to join the regiment of Royal 
Marines. And 1 have made further interest 
to have you appointed to the company going 
out to New South Wales. It will go hard, 

my poor boy, if I cannot provide thee with 
a comfortable voyage, an indulgent com- 
manding officer, an easy captain, and a ser- 
geant whose interest it shall be to keep thee 
out of trouble. If there should chance to be 
an engagement or an action, why—then I 
know that thou wilt do thy duty as a man.” 

I thanked him again for this fresh proof of 
his kindness, which indeed knew no bounds. 

**T have again spoken to thy father, Ne- 
vill. For the present he will not look upon 
thy face, nor will he suffer any of the house- 
hold to see thee; not until the punishment is 
complete. Yet his heart is softened, and lL 
doubt not that in the long-run he may relent. 
I bring thee a tender message from thy mo- 
ther, with which thou must be content. 
Sylvia, alas! regardeth not anything.” 

I asked him what of Archer, who had 
given the evidence? 

‘‘That person,” replied the Brother of St. 
Katherine’s, “disgraces the society no longer. 
We called a Chapter—it met this morning— 
at which all the Brothers and Sisters were 
present. We resolved that, seeing he had 
been for a long time, unknown to his em- 
ployers, a member of a secret and seditious 
society; that, by his own evidence, he had 
been present where violent discourses were 
held; that, by the united testimony of three 
members not arrested, and of the four pris- 
oners, it was he himself and none other who 
had delivered the most seditious speech of 
all; and that it was he himself and none 
other who, knowing full well the character 
of the club, had persuaded George Bayssal- 
lance to become a member, and introduced 
him-—the society adjudged that he be forth- 
with expelled from his employment and from 
the Precinct itself, as a person improper for 
the teaching of the young, and unfit to take 
part, even as a penitent, in the service of the 
Almighty.” 

‘*That is something gained,” I said. ‘‘He 
may yet learn the bitterness of the prison to 
which he brought us, his sworn brothers and 
companions.” 

‘“‘The man is changed, however. He is 
strangely changed. He obeyed our sum- 
mons and stood before us, but he behaved 
with a new insolence. For instead of wait- 
ing submissively to hear our will, he told us 
that he had come to lay down his post; he 
would, he said, be school-master no longer, 
nor would he play the organ any more; 
henceforth the world should hear of him in 
other and nobler places—and so flung out of 
the room, and hath now left the Precinct 
with his mother. He will perhaps become 
a highwayman. What other occupation is 
possible to a man without friends, without 
money, and without character? Well, let 
him go for a knave.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RICHARD ARCHER’S GOOD FORTUNE 


THe man Archer did not propose to be- 
come a highwayman. The reason of his 
impudent bearing toward his employers was 
a thing totally unsuspected: a thing which 
could never have been guesse ecg: of those 
strange discoveries of which one reads in 
idle romances. You have read how the wise 
woman told his fortune from the cards. 
Wealth, rank, and authority, she said, were 
to come to him. You shall now hear how 
this part of her predictions came true. There 
was a sequel to the fortune, also hinted by 
the witch. This also you shall Jearn. 

It was, again, the wise woman who reveal- 
ed the thing to him. How she got the secret 
1 know not ; but since I am not willing to 
believe that supernatural powers can be at- 
tained by any person, I suppose that, having 
been told the principal incident by Archer’s 
mother—that quiet and well-behaved person, 
who lived with her son, and still worked for 
the ladies of the Hospital—she contrived, by 
means known only to herself, to ferret out 
the rest. Remember that it was Margery’s 
business to learn everything about every- 
body, so that there was not a person in the 
Precinct whose private history she did not 
know—all the love affairs, all the secrets, all 
the things—if any—of which that person was 
ashamed, and would fain conceal. There- 
fore I believe that, when Mrs. Archer first 
came to the place with her infant, Margery 
made haste to find out who she was, and 
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who was the father of her child. Qnce you 
have won the confidence of a woman, sooner 
or later she will tell you everything you want 
to know. All that this poor woman could 
tell about her husband, therefore, she had 
told. If the witch knew more, she must 
have ferreted it out for herself. 

Richard Archer went to her house one 
evening about this time, in obedience to a 
message from her. But this time he went 
openly, and without attempt at concealment. 

** Well, gammer,” he said, roughly, throw- 
ing himself into a chair. ‘* You want to see 
me. Well, I am here. What have you got 
to say?” 

He was gloomy, because he daily expected 
that the society whose servant he was would 
find out the part he had played at a certain 
trial. 

“T do, young sir—young gentleman, I 
should say.” 

‘“‘T am not a gentleman.” 

‘‘Wait—many astrange thing happens. Do 
you remember the last time you came here? 

o be sure you do. You have never forgot- 


ten that evening. The old woman, to begin 
with, told you a great secret—a wonderful 
secret—a secret that made you twice the man 
you were before: such a secret as filled your 
(Continued on page 450, Supplement.) 





YACHTING GOWN WITH LINEN SHIRT. 


Tennis and Yachting Gowns. 
| IGHT colors are chosen for tennis gowns 
4 this season — pale blue, lavender, or 
white—brightened by a contrasting color, or 





YOUNG GIRL’S TENNIS GOWN. 


varied with stripes 
or accessories of 
some darker shade. 
The fabrics are the 
summer homespuns 
of sheer quality, 
serges, and flannels. 
Blouses and _ shirt 
waists are made of 
the washable silks. 
For yachting, navy 
blue serge is almost 
the only wear, with 
a few gowns of 
white serge, dark- 
ened by a bodice or 
vest, or perhaps 
sleeves of navy 
blue. 

A young girl's 
tennis gown of 
white serge is made 
with a belted bod- 
ice hooked in the 
back, and a plain 
skirt. It is prettily 
brightened by serge 
with bars and dots 
of bright red used 
on the bias for a 
collar, belt, and 
skirt border, and for 
the upper part of 
the sleeves. The 
soft hat is of white 
felt. 

A daintily color- 
ed gown, pale lav- 
ender and white, is 
of the English 
homespun that is 
now woven as light 
aslawn. The belted 


GOWN WITH LACED BODICE, 


bodice is a familiar 
shape, with wide 
pointed collar and 
belt of plain wool, 
piped on the edge 
with white wool. 
Full sleeves droop on 
deep cuffs of laven- 
der wool. The skirt, 
with slight ‘‘move- 
ment” in front, has 
panels of lavender on 
each side. A hat of 
the plain lavender 
wool is trimmed with 
loops of white ribbon. 

A popular gown 
has a shirt waist of 
pink and white wash- 
able silk, made with 
a shallow yoke that 
is pointed in the 
back. The _ shirt 
sleeves and négligé 
collar are stitched 
near the edge. A 
skirt of black serge 
has a belt piped with 
pink and provided 
with button - holes 
that meet buttons 
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TENNIS SHIRT WAIST. 


set on the shirt 
waist. 

A blouse of tennis 
flannel has stripes 
and rings of dark 
blue silk woven 
on the white wool, 
and blue surah of 
the same shade is 
used for the acces- 
sories. 

A pretty yacht- 
ing gown for warm 
weather has an 
open coat of navy 
blue serge, worn 
over ashirt of white 
linen. Gilt cord 
edges the coat, and 
forms mock button 
holes for polished 
gilt buttons. The 
skirt is given am- 
pler width by an in- 
laid point on each 
side, and is attach- 
ed to a wide belt 
lapped and pointed 
infront. The shirt 
bosom is in stiff 
shield shape, fasten- 
ed by small studs; 
a light blue foulard 
scarf surrounds the 
standing collar. 
Low sailor hat of 
blue straw with a 
band of gilt gal- 
loon. 

A charming gown 


GOWN WITH SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


for a fair young 
sailor has a sleeveless 
jacket and skirt of 
dark blue serge, with 
a shirt waist of wash- 
ing silk—white, stri- 
ped with blue. Blue 
and white cords are 
draped on the front. 
A pink scarf is co. 
quettishly knotted, 
and the hat is of 
white tarpaulin. 
A second gown, 
with a_ sleeveless 
jacket of the regula- 
tion serge, is worn 
over a skirt of pale 
blue wool. The pop- 
ular laced bodice isa 
part of this dress. 
The skirt is faced up 
half its length, and 
trimmed with rows 
of pale blue Hercules 
braid, with gilt sou- 
tache on the edges. 
The jacket is simi- 
larly trimmed. The it 
buttons are bright wu 
gilt, and the corse- 
let has gilt lacing- 
strings. 
A cool relief of 
white is given to a 
dark blue dress in 
the braid and buttons, and in a white linen 
chemisette. The coat bodice closes diagon- 
ally, and the skirt front is similarly crossed. 
Ve are indebted for these designs to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern. 


ANCIENT STYLES. 


HAT the dress of the upper classes of 

ancient Irish peoples much resembled 
that worn by early Scotch Highlanders is 
recorded as an item of special interest. The 
inner garment of linen or woollen material 
for men, reaching a trifle below the knees— 
for women, lengthened, forming a skirt—was 
of varying hues, and noticeably each clan or 
tribe had its distinguishing color. 

Embroideryimpart- 
eda touch ofelegance, 
and royal households 
revelled in fringes 
and borders wrought 
with golden threads. 
A girdle or rich scarf 
was girt about an 
over-garment called a 
tunic. When worn 
by men, it was often 
a woman’s gift, per- 
chance of courtesy, 
perchance of love, 
through dainty nee- 
dle- work expressing 
more than common 
interest. 

Over the left shoul- 
der was thrown a 
shawl or ‘‘plaidie,” 
taking the place of 
the skin or fur mantle 
of still earlier times, 
which was kept in 
position by a brooch, 
oftenof quaintdesign. 
Long comfortable 
hose, and shoes more 
serviceable than ele- 
gant, the latter hav- 
ing thongs for “‘ser- 
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TENNIS BLOUSE 


vice-binders,” were required additions. A 
love of ornament led to extravagant use 
of bracelets, necklaces, ear and finger rings. 
Beyond this, for kings and queens. were gem- 
studded crowns and glittering diadems, and 
for ‘‘lesser lights of 
royal households” 
were reserved cres- 
cent-shaped blades of 
gold that served to 
keep in place a rich 
veil of shimmering 
beauty. 

Carved combs were 
then in style, and dyes 
for hair, nails,and eye- 
lashes were in those 
far-off days account- 
ed absolute necessities 
for ‘‘dames of high 
degree and maydens 
of royalestate.” Well 
did one of the wisest 
among penmen write, 
“Without doubt hu- 
man nature is every- 
where.” 


CAMOENS. 


T is related of Ca- 

moensthathe wrote 
with the din of battle 
in his ears; for this 
well-known  Portu- 
guese poet was also a 
soldier. And it is add- 
el that some of his 
most charming verses 
were composed while 
his Indian slave was 
in the publichighways 
begging food for his 
gifted master. 














LAVENDER AND WHITE TENNIS GOWN. 
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CHILDRENS SUMMER FROCKS. 


— pretty frocks for small girls and 
boys are of washable fabrics—Scotch 
ginghams in fine checks or stripes, Cham- 
bérys of plain color, corded dimity, nain- 
sook, and ribbed piqué. They are trimmed 
with white cambric ruffles neatly embroid- 
ered, insertions, smocking, tucks, and needle- 
worked scallops done on the garment. The 
designs are from models furnished us by the 
courtesy of the Children’s Dress-making Com- 
pany. 

A frock of white India dimity for a girl of 
three to seven years is made with a square- 
necked sleeveless waist over a guimpe of 
English nainsook. The waist is gathered to 





GIRL’S SHIRT SUIT. 


a belt of open-patterned embroidery, through 
which pink moiré ribbon is drawn, and tied 
in a bow in the back. A very full ruffle of 
embroidery is turned down around the neck, 
and secured by a tiny binding of nainsook. 
A similar ruffle edges the armholes, being put 
in with a cord. The straight full skirt is 
simply hemmed. Large pink ribbon bows 
are set on the shoulders, lifting the neck 
ruffle to give stylish height. The guimpe 
has insertion and embroidered ruffles match- 
ing those of the frock. 

A little slip for a very small child, either 
girl or boy, is of pink gingham with narrow 
stripes of white, or in a solid color. It is 





DIMITY FROCK, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SUIT FOR BOY OF THREE YEARS. 


made very full, and has embroidered shoul- 
ders, with feather-stitched smocking on the 
breast, and also at the wrists of the full 
sleeves. An embroid- 
ered frill of the ging- 
ham edges the neck and 
sleeves, 

A bovish-looking one- 
piece dress for a little 
fellow of three or four 
years is cut double- 
breasted, with a_ kilt 
skirt. It is made of 
zephyr gingham or 
piqué, trimmed with 
scalloped ruffles. A 
tucked shirt front seen 
inside the ruffled square 
is of linen, and the shirt 
sleeves are of the same 
fabric. The box-pleat- 
ed kilt is sewed to the 
body with thick cord. 
Large pearl buttons trim 
the front. 

A white piqué frock 
for a boy of three years 
is trimmed with piqué 
braid on the bretelles, 
the cuffs, and on each 
box pleat of the kilt 
skirt. The high round 
waist buttoned in the 
back is embroidered 
across the front between 
bretelles that widen on 
the shoulders and ex- 
tend to the end in front 
and back. A ruffle of 
embroidery edges the 
bretelles and trims the 
neck. The full sleeves 
have shirt cuffs, Eight 
box pleats form the kilt 
skirt. Buff and pink 


























SMALL BOY’s GINGHAM FROCK. 


GIRL’S GUIMPE FROCK. 


piqués are used for sim- 
ilar frocks, and the mod- 
el is also made up in 
white cambric and ging- 
hams. 

A Russian coat for a 
boy of four or five years 
is of white piqué, or of 
fine white or gray bas- 
ket cloth, flannel, or 
Bedford cord. The 
round waist is dou- 
ble-breasted, buttoning 
straight on the left side. 
The skirt is very full, 
with a wide pleat in 
front lapped to the left. 

The favorite ‘‘ shirt 
suit” for girls from sev- 
en to ten years is made 
of serge or cashmere, 
with a shirt of wash- 
able silk or surah, and 
is also liked in plain 
gingham or Chambéry, 
with a shirt of striped 
gingham. The dress il- 
lustrated hats a sleeveless 
jacket and skirt of ele- 
phant gray cashmere. 
Narrow black _ passe- 
menterie edges the slash- 
ed jacket, and the pock- 
ets as well. A sash of 
black moiré ribbon cov- 
ers the belt of the skirt, 
and hangs in loops and 
ends in the back, The 
shirt of pink and white 
striped silk is made with 
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a pointed yoke, and has a deep collar with 
ruffled edge, which falls over the collarless 
jacket. Directoire ruffles of the silk are set 
down the front. The large sleeves are gath- 
ered to cuffs that are neatly feather-stitched 
with white silk, and ornamented with five lit- 
tle buttons—wooden moulds covered with the 
silk. A drawing-string gathers the fulness 
around the waist, and the ends below are 
slipped under the belt of the skirt. Twoand 
a half or three breadths of cashmere arein the 
straight skirt, which is simply hemmed at the 
foot. Sea-side suits of blue or red serge are 
made in this design, with shirts of surah of 
the same ora contrasting color. A blue serge 
dress with cherry and white striped shirt of 
silk or of fine flannel is pretty for either 
mountain or sea-side wear. White piqué 
suits with nainsook shirts are worn by little 
girls of eight years, 





BOY'S RUSSIAN COAT. 


The picturesque Rubens gown for girls of 
four to eight years is made of fine striped or 
checked gingham, or of plain Chambéry with 
button-holed white scallops on the revers, 
It is also made of Turkey-red cotton, with 
the revers wrought in black silk in tiny 
squares notan inch in size. The short waist 
is tucked or laid in flat half-inch box pleats. 
The four revers in front and back alike and 
on the shoulders are sewed on with a cord. 
Sometimes a ruffle of embroidered nainsook 
is set under these revers, and a wide sash 
of white nainsook is worn around the waist, 
tied in a soft large bow with ends at the 
back. A scant ruffle scalloped like the re- 
vers is set in the armholes witha cord. The 
long full skirt has a hem four inches wide. 
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RUBENS FROCK. 
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A high guimpe of nainsook has full sleeves with deep linen 
cuffs. 

A suit composed of a jacket and skirt of piqué or ging- 
ham is for a boy three or four years of age. The skirt is 
sewed to a round waist of the same buttoned in the back. 
The jacket has broad back forms, with open square-cornered 
fronts fastened at the throat only. A ruffle of the gingham 
button-holed on the edge is the trimming. 

A pretty guimpe dress for girls of six to eight years can 
be made of white nainsook or of pink Chambéry. The full 
bodice is rounded low from the shoulders and gathered to a 
belt. White embroidered nainsook be ading an inch and a 
quarter wide, through which pink ribbon is drawn, trims 
the neck and armholes and forms the belt. Shoulder-knots 
and sash of pink moiré ribbon. The guimpe is of nainsook 
simply ruffled. 





GIRLS BRETELLE SASH DRESS. 

bee dress may be made of cashmere or silk, the skirt 

laid in box pleats, the waist perfectly plain, low in the 
neck, and without sleeves. It is worn over guimpe. The 
peculiarity of the dress lies in the arrangement of the ribbon 
forming the sash. This may be made of wide ribbon, or of 
ribbon three or three and a half inches wide. If wider than 
three and a half inches, it must be folded till it comes to the 


part forming the bow of the sash. Diagram Fig. 1, shows 
how the ribbon is arranged in front. Fasten the ribbon to 
the dress on either side at letter A; pass it up over the 


shoulders, round the prose s,as seen in back view in dia 
gram Fig. 2, passing it under the arms at letter B on either 
side, as seen in Fig. 2. Now cross it over as shown in Fig. 
1, from B to C on either side, covering the commencement 
of the ribbons at A, and passing round the waist at letter 
C, tying in a bow and ends at the back as seen in Fig. 2 2. 
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The dress this drawing was made from was of a fawn 
colored silk with ribbons a shade darker, but any pretty 
shade of wool with harmonious ribbons will look well 


dark red cashmere with black ribbons is 
for a brown-haired child; a heliotrope cashmere with rib 
bons lighter or darker for a blonde; a blue, dark, or light 
with blue ribbons for a fair-complexioned black-haired child; 
a golden brown with ribbons a little yellower for a red-hair- 
ed child; or a white silk with white ribbons for a best dress 
for any of these. DUCHESNE. 


a very useful dress 


SELI-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

hy the person who is utterly self-conscious existence is a 

misery. Itis unpleasant enough to be afflicted, as most 
young people are, with an uneasy realization of the fact of 
possessing arms and le 2gs, eyes and a tongue, and the ability 
to use these members. When the matured man becomes 
well used to his own physical personality, and acquires the 
ease and facility born only of long practice, he can afford to 
smile at the dimly remembered bashfulness of his hobblede- 
hoyhood. He laughs loudly at the awkwardness of other 
youthful sufferers. Perhaps he recalls how he was laugh- 
ed at. 

3ut in spite of his mirth, he has himself gained a more 
dangerous form of self-consciousness. What other name 
can we give the feeling which, when we do a generous act, 
causes a glow of pride over our own generosity? which, 
while we forgive an injury, makes us sensible of a superior- 
ity to the one who has injured us? 

What can we call it to be true, to be loyal, to be sincere, 
to be frank, to be brave, to be merciful, to be pitiful, to be 
helpful, and, with it all, to be profoundly thankful that, so 
being, we are not as other men are? Can such righteousness 
as this avail? 

In this world there is far too much yearning for some 
power the ‘‘ giftie to gie us to see oursels as others see us. 
Why is the power wished for? Why but because the out- 
ward man—his appearance, his manners, his actions — is 
what affects his relations with other people? and it is the 
good opinion and good-will of men for which he longs. The 
good opinion and good-will of good men are worth having— 
we would not depreciate them—but yet there is something 
better than these. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


We may urge it is often well to assume a virtue we have 
not got—as the soldier was brave who marched steadily for- 
ward, although his sickening fear told him he was at heart 
a coward. If he went—not because he feared to show cow- 
ardice by standing still, but because he acknowledged a high- 
er duty than obedience to the laws of his nature—he was truly 
a brave man, and this although, with his face to the enemy, 
his sick heart made him drop fainting on the way. On the 
other hand, may we not report the exact truth, and be con- 
scious of falsehood in every word we say? May we not do 
a marvellously generous deed and know full well that it 
is a profitable investment? Such virtue is not worthy the 
name. 

But when the man, conscious of these impulses, becomes 


self-condemned, then is his last state worse than his first. To 
remedy his self-consciousness is a terrible task. The very 
effort—nay, the thinking about it—makes it harder. He 


wanders from motive to action and from action to motive, 
until the maze becomes bewildering. ‘There seems no way 
out. There is not so long as he kee ps his mind on his ac- 
tions, his words, or his looks; The disease lies deeper, and 
he must begin deeper with the cure. He must put far from 


him every thought of how others may regard him. He 
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BRETELLE SASH DRESS FOR A GIRL 

must act and speak simply from what he knows to be 


a right intention, and then, so far as possible, 
things he has done or spoke n. 
tions always work together 
wardness, foolishness, petty 


forget the 

Such direct words and ac- 
for good. From straightfor- 
aims, and elaborate cunning 
drop like a worn-out cloak. If the heart is pure, the ap- 
pearance will take care of itself; or, if it should not, what 
matter? 

If it be true that noble language is but the careful expres- 
sion of right thought, is it not as certainly true that the best 
manners are but a careful expression of right feeling? Is it 
not surely true that the upright man is but the human ex- 
pression of a lofty spirit within? 
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SOME ROYAL CARPETS. 


T a magnificent banquet given by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

two hundred couches, ‘‘ golden bound,” were arranged 
for the comfort of the guests. Under these couches were 
laid purple carpets of the finest wool; patterns upon 
both under and upper surfaces were perfectly defined, and 
yet exquisitely delicate. The central portion of this grand 
reception-room was covered with rugs, upon which, beauti 


the 
tiie 


fully elaborated, was much quaint figuring; and also there 
were Persian cloths, rich and rare, whereon were traced ac 
curate representations of animals in Oriental needle-work. 







This open space was reserved for promer 
of skilful instrumental playing. Three 
lived this great man. 

Upon the tomb of Cyrus was spread 


to the music 
ed years B. C 


I 


1und 


a pur} le B ibyloni in 


carpet, and another covered the couch whereon lay the body 
of the hero of many battles f 
We find a statement that in the reign of Edward VI. it 
Was usual to lay in front of communion-tables 
irpets f 1 
That wrot \ Orient 


FROM EIGHT 


TO ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 


RACHEL RUYSCH. 


i ACHEL RUYSCH, living about two hundred years 

ago, was remarkable for her skill in fruit and flower 
painting. All through a long and busy life—for she was 
nearly ninety when she died—she was known for *‘ faithful 
and conscientious treatment of subjects,” and to her very 
last hours touched with grace and precision of execution 


that was perfectly astonishing the work sh« 
This remarkable woman was a pupil of the celebrated Wil- 
lem Van Aelst. Of her, as of another equally famous, it 
might be written that ‘‘she possessed great suavity of pen 
cil.” 


loved so well. 
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l’ ATHENS IN SPRING. 


There are no wild violets growing anywhere in | 
Athens or its outskirts now. 
hey city of the violet crown, 
Alas! it bears no violets now, 


Though fresh the walls of Cimon frown 
From the Acropolis’s brow. 

Though old Greek tunic, old Greek gown, 
On peasants yet the race avow, 

The city of the violet crown 
Alas! it bears no violets now. 


The Greek gods are spurned and down, 
And dead the old Greek life, I trow, 
Though ne’er again to foe should bow 
Athena’s fane, Athena’s town— 
The city of the violet crown. 
DovuGLas SLADEN. 


WORTHY DISCONTENT. 

fP\HERE is definite satisfaction in well-done 
l work. And throughout the whole pro- 
cess there is not a moment which equals the 
first thrill of the knowledge that the labor 
finished was well done. The faithful work- 
man, after concentrating all his abilities, and 
striving with unwearied pains to leave no 
part incomplete, experiences a glow of de- 
light in perceiving that the result is good. 
He knows that others will concede its merit, 
and that praise and recognition for talent 
and skill await him. He regards his work 
proudly. He feels a profound contempt for 
whatever he did before. It was as barren 
as the dry branches, but this—this is the 
flower of perfection, the blossoming of all 
his hopes. 

Well it is for the workman, and for the 
value of his future productions, that these 
moments of vanity are brief. And in minds 
the most earnest, whose ideals are highest, 
the spasms of self-disgust and self-contempt 
which follow are as great as was the self- 
confidence. 

How small and weak now looks the per- 
formance! How vast the presumption which 
















thought it on a level with the work of this | 


master-hand or that cunning craftsman! 
How far it falls beneath the thought he first 
conceived! How far below the beauty he 
planned to create! Worst of all, how miser- 
ably unlike the ideal he is aiming to reach! 

Well, the work of to-day is finished. 
has been worth to him the lessons it 
taught. He looks not behind, but forward. 
It is by to-morrow’s efforts that he will at 
last accomplich something of worth. And 
after he has thus judged himself, the ap- | 
proval or condemnation of others affects him 
as little as the wind which blows by. He 
surely knows how much he has Gone, and 
hew much more he has faileato do. 


It 


that he should be thus forever discontented. 
A thousand times—yes. For the soul that 
can rest satisfied with past attainments, no 
true progress is possible. It lies buried in 
its own conceit. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty 
mothers for their children while teething, 
success. 
all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhea. 
world. T wenty- five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


and is the best remedy for 





To Lames. —For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line and cuctwmbers ; it whitens and perfumes the skin, 
J. Simon, Paris; Park & Tivrorp, N. Y., Perfumers. 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—{ Adv.]} 


DO YOU 
Use Cornell's Benzein Cosmetic Soap. 
where, 25 cents a cake,—[Adv.]} 


WANT A CLEAR COMPLEXION ? 
Sold every- 


Cran-Arrie-Biossom Pervume “reminds one of all 
the sweet sceuts of the country.”—{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


has 


Prieof Of her wardrobe. It’s a& 
Form, Iron - 
| sass simple matter to make 


| 
| 
| 
| 


years by millions of | 
with perfect | 
It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
| address on 
Sold by druggists in every part of the | 


} 


It is good for the workman and his work | effect a great saving in the cost 





Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report, 
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Underwear: 
ak INTER. AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of Sempere- 
ties. 





ture. Solid by leading merchants in all principale 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Please mention this paper. 
A Woman 
Usually Knows 





how she wants a dress made, 
but sometimes the dressmaker 
will not understand and must 
be shown what is wanted. 


With Hatt’s Bazar Form == 


at hand every lady can have ; 
her own way concerning the | 
making of her Costumes s, and / 


Skirt sold ‘ 4 
vscotnid if your OW 


desired, for 


n dresses if you . 





ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §@c. and 
#1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for »~v one who wishes to trv it. Do not ac- 

cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

San F eit eatb Louisville, New York. 





HALL’S BAZAR FORM 


is adjustable, and can be made to fit NEARLY EVERY 


When arranged to fit your own proportions and 


covered with a waist, it becomes a model of yourself. 


When not in use it can be folded and put away 


$3.50, have Hall’s Bazar Form. size. 
Skirt with 

Wood Write for illustrated brochure, 
re ‘*More Dresses for Less Money." 
$3.00. 


Please mention “ Harper's Bazar.” 
Sent to any 
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~ ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion | 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
, Gearing completely covered, 
w i } Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate. 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 
. able iron, so they will not 
break if droppedon to the floor,and 
the only Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, where- 
by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine during the freezing process. 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
Inquire for the “‘ White Mountain” of your local 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
A copy of ** Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream. sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


TEE ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


pees for Use. Ivory Surface. 150 Tints. 


“Crown” Brand. 

For Furniture, Wicker- 
work, Metal Ware, Wood- 
work, and all purposes 
of decoration. 20c., 30c., 
40c., and $1.25. Postave, 
Se. and 10c. Send for 














Tint Card. 


“Tn: 

_ Diamond” Brand. 
For Baths and Hot- 

Water Cans. Resists 
Boiling Water and Dry 

Heat. 60c. and $1.00. 

Postage, 10c. 

| THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 

} _10 East 15th it 15th Street, | New York. 








TOKOLOCY. A Complete Ladies’ Guide 

in health and disease. Cannot be bought of 
dealers. Sent prepaid, $2.75. Women write 

that “Tokology is worth its weight in gold.” 

| “Should my honse take fire it would be the first 
| book saved.” “No book sella like Tokology.” 
Sample pages free. Best terms to agents, 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
‘ 


Hall’s Bazar Form Co 





like an umbrella. 


833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘9 173 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


| THE ‘GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip. are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
XM Ye al Ail Large Dealers Dealers Keep Them, 


NEW YORK 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE. 
MAPS, PLANS, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1 oo. 


Superior to all of its predecessors. .. . It is 
just such a book as any person coming for 
the first time from the West, the South, or 
Europe will want to see before trying to ex- 
plore the metropolis.—W. Y. Herald. 

Not alone visitors, but New- Yorkers, will 
find the book a valuable one.—N. Y. Times. 


It is orderly in its arrangement and dis- 
criminating in its selection, and compresses 
a great deal of information into less than 300 
pages.—V. Y. Evening Post 

It is one of the best guides to New York 
yet published.—W. Y. Observer. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub- 
lishers. postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 


Special Notice, 


FOULARD 
GOWNS, 


Mounted on Silk, 













210 Fifth Avenue, New York York. 


HALL’ 
MOTHALINE 


AN ABSOLUTE 


A \ Cloth Pockets 


MOTH PREVENTIVE 


For the Protection of Sealskin and Plush 
Sacques, Sealskin, Plush, and Cloth 
Newmarkets, Wraps, Jackets, Capes, 
Overcoats, Fancy Furs, Carriage 
and Sleighing Kobes, Clothing, 
Carpets, Woollen Goods, 
Furniture, and every 
household article lia- 
ble to be attacked 
by moths, 


Cape or Jacket size, 60 cents; 
Sacque and Overcoat size, 7 cents; Newmarket size, 
$1. The $1 size will hold from ten to twenty gar- 
ments, such as Overcoats, Dress Coates, Vests, Pants, 
etc., and at least two or three large-size Carriage 
Robes. 

Mothaline Cloth, per yard, in rolls of one, two, five, 
ten, and twenty yards, thirty-six inches wide, Price, 
25 cents per square yard. Packages containing ten 
yards, $2.25. 

A handsome coat-hanger is furnished with each 
pocket. 

Sample pockets and coat-hanger will 
be sent on receipt of price. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR FREE, 
Manufactured by 


Ww. H. HAL.IL,, 


Manufacturing Furrier for the past 35 years, 


Seal-skin and Plosh 


| 261 and 263 Greenwich St., N.Y. 








CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

Tt is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the i importer, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 


CURLETTA 


Will keep the hair in crimp or curl] in hot, damp or windy 
weather. Is not affected by perspiration; positively 
harmless and preserves the natural softness and gloss of 
the hair. For sale by all the leading fancy-goods houses, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 35 cis. in silver or poatal note. 


MANHATTAN TOILET Co. 
Post-Office Box 1991, New York. 














You can live at home and make more money at work for as 





1) than at anything else in the world. Hither sex ; all ages. Coste 
| ly outfit PRES. Terms FREK. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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cou (UtICULA 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether inching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 


] 


pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 


cured by the Curtoura Remxptes, consisting of Cori- 
ouna, the great Skin Cure, Cotioura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and Curtoura 
Resorvent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Coriouna Remepies 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other re me dies combined. 

Sold everywhere. rice, CuTiouna, 50c.; Soap, 
2c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Duve 
AND CHEMIOAL CORPORATION, Boston, Maes, 

Send for “ How to€ ure Blood and Skin Diseases.’ 


ar Pimples, blackhe ads, chapped and oily = 
skin prevented by Curtoura Soar. 


a 


~~ Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiovra Anti-Patun Piaster. 25c. 


he dudic Corsel 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 


JOU DIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Grawlord & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 
N. B.—When ordering, please say whether 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Kaul 
O 
“onstabl D. ke € 


LYONS SiILE Ss. 


Pompadour and Louis XVI. Styles. Black 
and Colored Ground Brocades. White 
Satin, Faille, and Veloutine for Wedding 
Gowns. Plain and Fancy Crepes for 
Bridesmaids’ Dresses. Crepe de Chine, 
Mousseline de Soie, Colored and Black 
Embroidered and Brocaded Grenadines. 
India Pongees and Corahs, New and 
Very Stylish Printings. 


but every 


Long 





Broadovay KR 19th dt. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


1891. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
anion 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrameé, 
and other Laces. 

Seld by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN F LOSS in Skeinus or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 





PLUSHES. 


NORM ANDI 
Mill 


rect from 


PELUSHIES « 
yueyir weal 


th 
tmip 
towWards 





THE PERFECTION BOOK-LEAF HOLDER. 

A positive necessity for every piano, musician, and 
reader. Send 35 cents in stamps for sample by re- 
turn mail. Wu. Aterecut & Co.,197 Wooster St.,N.Y 
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BEST &CO 





Hand-Made Dresses. 

Hand-Made Slips and Dresses are 
constantly growing in favor, many 
ladies preferring them for the reason 





BLACK GRENADINES & CREPE. 


Weare now exhibiting the 
largest assortment of Black 
All-Silk and Silk-and-W ool 
Grenadine ever shown by 
us, ranging in price from 


$1 °00 to $4.00 per yard. 


that they are so dainty and Baby- | 


like in finish. 

By making them in large quanti- 
ties, we have reduced the cost very 
materially, so that they are not much 
more expensive than the machine. 


made. 

Our Catalogue of BABIES’ WEAR and full descriptions 
of the latest styles for BOYS and GIRLS of all ages fur- 
nished on application 


60 & 62 West 23d St, N. Y. 


Special attention is called 
to a line of 23-inch all-silk 


figured Gaze Grenadine, at | 


$1.00 per yard; and to our 
large stock of Embroidered 
Crepe de Chine, in small and 
large designs. 

The 23-inch Crystalline, a 
new Summer fabric, for 
mourning wear, at 75 cents 
per vard, is meeting with 
very great favor. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
and 11th St., 
New York. 


Broadway 


YPSILANTI DRESS ‘REFORM UNDERWEAR. 


The unprecedented popu- 
larity of the justly celebrated 
Ypsilanti Combination 
Suits and Equestrienne 
Tights has created an army 
of imitators. We respectful- ¢ 
ly request those seeking the 
Ypsilanti garments to inspect 
our trade-mark (herewith pre- 
sented), and that each 
garment sold for Ypsilanti @ 
bears the same; otherwise, 
they are not genuine Ypsi- 
lanti. The genuine may now 
be had of the following deal- 
ers in fabrics suitable 


see 


for 


Box 210 B. 
PRINCIPAL 

Atlanta, Ga., American Notion Co 

Alleghany, Pa., Boggs & Buhl 

Aspen, Colo., Shilling & Co 

Ann Arbor, Mich., E. F. Mills & Ce 

Adrian, Mich., A. B. Par 

Adrian, Mich., Wood, Crane & Wvod 










HAY & TODD mM’F’C CO., 


HOUSES HANDLING YPSILANTI UNDERWE AR: 
I 


Spring and Summer Wear, in 
Combination Suits, 
Drawers, and Equee- 
trienne Tights for Ladies and 
Children, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 
1, Sanitary Lixle Thread, 

ary Summer Merino, Silk 
and Sanitary Balbriggan Mix- 


either 


Vests, 






ture, Silk and Cashmere Mix- 
ture, Silk, Summer Weight 
(all colors). Send for Hlus- 
trated Catalogue, Samples, 
and Price-list, and if your 
dealer cannot supply them, 


they may be obtained of the 
Manufacturers, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 








, Newman & Levinson. 
\ Greenberg & Gre 





on & Sons. & 
. shail Wei & Co. 
San Franciseo. b c 





al obs & C 
Bay City, Mich., Jarmin & Vail San Franciseo, Cal., D Samuels. 
Battle Creek, Mich., I. B. Skinner & Son Sacramento, Cal., Lipman, Weiger & Co 
Brooklyn, N. Y., I lerick Loeser & ( Bec oe Coml. Co Salem, Ohio, ¢ L. ayes 
Boston, Mass., C. F. Hovey & Re Mic h., Spring & Company Sandusky, Ohio, James Doran. 
Boston, Mass., Chandler & ( Hannib al, Mo , Strong, Bowman & Co | St. Louis, Mo., Scruggs V. & B. D. G. Co. 
Butfal , N. Y., Flint & Kent Hot Springs, Ark., P. J. Ryan. St. Paul, Miun., Schuneman & Evans 
Baltimore, Md., Hutzler Bros Indianapolis, Ind Wm Haerle San José, Cal., Stall & Sonickson 
Baltimore, Md., Miss M. E. Waring ux City, lowa, C. G. Culver & Co. 






1, Pa., Mrs. KR. T. Hotchkiss. 


, UL, Marshall Field & Co le 3, Cal., J 










Jac ke sy Mich., W. M. Bennett & Son | Si 
City, Mo., Do eK tt D. G. Ce 
fr. Sheward. 


eld, Ohio, Kinnane & Wren. 


field, Iil., R. F. Herndon & Co 








», UL, N. D. 1. A., 157 Wabash Av , Cal., E. E. Stearns ke City. Utah, Cohn Bros. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The H. & S. Pogue Co »b., The Fitzgerald D. G. ¢ ake City, Utah, Zion's Co-operative 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hower & Higbee Leavenworth, Kan., Wm. Small 
Columbus, Ubio, Z. L. Whi & Co. Lockport, N. Y., Simon Bier & Son 
Coldwater, Mich., & New York, N. Y¥., Jenness Mille 5 & ( 
Colorado Springs ys.& Bent. | NewYork, N.Y.,Simpson,Crawfor mpsor Cc 
Cherokee, lowa, 7 Philadelphia, Pa., hn Wanamaker tone & Turner 
Canandaigua, N. Y., Tozer & Beecher Philadelphia, Pa., John Mustin. 
Couneil Bluffs, lowa, John Beno & Co. Rockford, I., Stewart & Co. 
Detroit, Mich., L. A. Smith & Co. Saginaw, Mich., Saginaw D. G. ¢ gh Glenn & C 
Denver, Colo., The Flanders D. G. Co. San Francisco, Cal., Kohiberg, Straus & | Wachita, Kan., Meune m & McNamara 


Denver, Colo., Ballin & Rauschoff. Frohman. 


Washing at n, D.¢ WwW edward & Lathrop 





MERIT WILL WIN. | 


Sales, 
10,000 
pairs 
aday 


CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD 
WEW YORK, LONDON AND pee 








Ol B ol 3 | TY Siohianbeenafelfow iow AL e Dever, 
Four Years’ Foreign Study ity and Short 


Breath a Speciaity. Send stamp for tion: 
Dr. Edith Berdsa, 118 Ellison St., Paterson, N. J. 


Fe EE.—A safety bicycle on very easy conditions. 








THE CKELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 














Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. | 


CHE 
isc OS.4:2 


at % Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y, 


Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., 


ASHINGTON 


of 
and Seattle. Send stamp to Eskelman, 
Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 








FINEST 
SUBLIME 


FRAE’S 


ESTABLISHED 
: 1836. 





Saeed 
3 “THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


LEGHORN, TUSCANY, 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A, 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 





ITALY. 














PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dnst perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 


with the mannfacturers*’ 


genuine. 


name 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States. 


Unless so stamped they are not 











| 
} 
] 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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| All First-Class Retailers Self Them. 


¢ 


aly 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMIBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, 


broidery, 


Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
Art Linen, etc. 


trave ** OY} Bleach 


On every 


’ 
MARK 
Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 


rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


| GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


TRADE MARK. 


ENS 


TABLE & BED LINENS. 
TOWELS KTOWELLINGS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. LAWNS XCAMBRICS 
ALL KINDS OF LINENS t08 NEEDLEWORK, 
DRAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. ~ 
ASULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FAIN0US 


OlaBleact(Linens. 


GREAT VARIETY OF LINENS STAMPED FOR 
EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES, TRAYCLOTHS. 









BUREAU & SIDE BOARD SCARFS ETL. 40 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT s 

LINEN & SILK THREADS 

+3 64366 


west 25" Sr. 


yrs 
NEw YorRK 


Lhe LINEN STORE? 
\ aaa ON REQUEST: 


STABLISHED YEARS: 
ss AND HEAD NOISES: cureo 


by P 
oa Bway, aiceecEREE 


@all. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way, N.¥ Wri tof rb 


Parlor 
Entertainment. 


A BOX OF MONKEYS, 


And Other Farce - Comedies. 
GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 
Cloth, Ornamental, 


This volume 


sy 
16mo, 
$1 O00. 


contains four of Miss Furniss’s 





| charming and popular farces \ Box of Mon- 
| keys,” ‘* The Jack lrust,”” ‘‘ The Veneered 

Savage,” and ‘‘Tulu.” They are all bright 
| and cheerful. They are intended for parlor 


| presentation, require no el 
} | 





aborate stage settings, 


and are easy of study and performance. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP, 


And Other Farces. (“The Garro- 
ters,’ “Five O’Clock Tea,” “The 
Mouse-Trap,” and “A Likely Story.’’) 
By W. D. Howe ts. _ Illustrated. 
1z2mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Irresistible farces. We doubt if the grimmest 
Puritan alive could withstand their humor.— 
Christian Register, Boston, 

The Garroters, separately.  Illus- 


trated. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


NEW GAMES 


For Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 
Friends in a New Dress. By GEORGE 
B. BARTLETT. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Bay” Either of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT, 


“Tir place ‘ll not suit me, mum.” 

These words fell from the lips of Norah O’Dowd upon 
the tympanum belonging to Mrs, Alexander W. Hojack. 

Miss O’Dowd had called upon Mrs. Hojack in obedience 
to a carefully worded intimation in the “ want” columns 
of the Hurruld that a competent cook could find a place 
for the exercise of her talents at the Hojack mansion. 

The preliminary interview had gone along very smooth- 
ly. Miss O'Dowd professed herself as well pleased with 
the credentials which Mrs. Hojack wus able to lay before 
her from the retiring cook-lady; the pedigree and social 
standing of the woman who sought Miss O’Dowd’s ser- 
vices had been critically scanned and pronounced satis- 
factory; the suite of apartments set aside for her use 
seemed to please Miss O'Dowd, and the hours for meals 
had been arranged so as practically to make the maiden 
mistress of her own time. 

All these things had led’ Mrs, Hojack to expect an en- 
tirely different verdict from Norah’s cherry red lips. The 
two women had passed down the hall, after conducting 
the preliminary negotiations named, and Norah had care- 
lessly pushed aside the portiére curtains and glanced into 
the parlor, when she made the remark at the beginning 
of this sketch. 

Mrs. Hojack was astonished. 

“ Why,” said she, “* what is the trouble? You seemed 
satisfied with the wages ?” 

“The salary was quoite satisfactory, mum,” replied 
Miss O'Dowd, with a slight correctional emphasis on the 
word “salary.”’ 

‘‘And your apartments—with a special bath-room and 
pore elain tub—you were pleased with them 2” 

ris, mum ; the rooms is quoite as good as thim I 
has now. 

** And you said you were satisfied with the afternoons 
out that I wished for myself, Monday and Saturd: ly, leav- 
ing you the rest of the week and all d: iy Sunday ? 

fis; oi foinds no fault with thot.’ 

. And the hours for meals—breakfast any time between 
nine and eleven, luncheon when it suited you, between 
twelve and three, and dinner after four and before seven 
—you said those hours were all right?” 

Oi did.” 

** And you said that a two months’ vacation at Saratoga, 
with full wage S—Or salary—and all expenses paid, would 
be satisfactory ? 

“Thot was all roight.’ 

“Andi promised to send the two children to boarding- 
school, you know? 

“Yer did, for I won't be bothered with children 
around.” 

‘And I told you I would never go into the kitchen 
without a written pe rmit signed by yourself ? 

“Thot’s roight.’ 

** And you were to select all my new gowns for me, and I 
was to wear each only three times, and then giveit to you?” 

The haughty Miss O'Dowd slightly inclined her stately 
head 

“Then why,” went on Mrs. Hojack, with faltering 
voice—“ then why do you now say that the place will 





AN UNFAIR ATTACK. not suit you 2?” ; 
MISS DAISEY. “Won'T you TAKE A CHAIR, MR. JONES? * Because, mum,” and here Miss O'Dowd took another 
MR. JONES. “THANK YOU. IT MAKES ME FEEL YOUNG TO SIT HERE AND SWING MY FEET.’ peer behind the portiéres, * the upholsthering in the par- 
YOUNG RIVAL. “I sHOULD THINK YOU'D HAVE TO FEEL YOUNG TO SWING THOSE FEET or doesn’t suit me complexion, mum. 


Witiiam Henry Srvirer 
: * 
(se 


os 
+ 





CHAPPIE CROSSING ‘THE OCEAN ON A GREYHOUND 
PROSPECTING. 
SALESMAN. “WE HAVE THIS PATTERN IN ¢ ERTAIN LENGTHS ONLY. WHAT IS THE SIZE 
OF YOUR TABLE? THAT MAY HELP YOU DECIDE 
PROSPECTIVE BRIDE (blushing). ‘WE HAVEN'T GOT OUR TABLE YET. 


Ait bit hy 
Ln 7) 
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AT THE CLUB. 
. semua a . BRONSON. “By Jove! I'M GOING TO WESIGN.” 
EMINENTLY CORRECT. HENDERSON. “ WEALLY? 


““WHAT DO YOU SAY TO A TRAMP IN THE PARK?” BRONSON. *“*Yaas. I CAWN’T STAY IN A y ’ 
9 I i CLUB WITH - < 
“T NEVER PAY ANY ATTENTION TO THE HORRID THINGS.” BEAVER HAT WITH A SACK-COAT.” ee ee SSeS 


co 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


PRISONERS. 


ROM somewhere comes an old story of a 
prisoner. This man was chained in a 
cell, bound hand and foot. Scant motion his 
chains allowed; he could scarcely move a 
limb, and his days and nights he spent in la- 
menting his miserable fate. 

His captor sent him a broom, with the mes- 
sage, ‘‘Sweep youscell, and you shall be 
free.” Free! The man laughed scornfully. 
What power had he to sweep his cell? He 
could but move his hands a little to and fro. 

Came the message again, ‘‘Sweep your 
cell, and you shall be free.” Despairingly, 
and with a bitter smile, the man took his 
broom, and as well as he could cleared the 
place at his feet. His strokes were feeble 
and uncertain, but as he swept, lo, the chains 
hung lighter on his arms! He moved them 
more freely. The long unused muscles be- 
gan to work. Longer and longer grew his 
strokes, larger and larger the space he 
cleared, faintly and more faintly he felt the 
weight of his fetters. Filled with wonder 
and joy he rose slowly to his feet, and with 
an almost forgotten energy walked back and 
forth, sweeping now with a glad haste which 
soon brought him freedom. 

Throughout the world are many such pris- 
oners—prisoners none the less that the walls 
of their cells are invisible, and to the eyes of 
others the captives walk as free men up and 
down beneath the open sky.. We are bound 
fast“and sure, and by chains which encircle 
our bodies and souls more firmly than bands 
of iron. Sometimes the chains have been 
forged by love, and we would not break them 
if we could, for when we try, they cut into 
our hearts as a knife, and liberty purchased 
with a bleeding heart is dearly bought; 
sometimes they are forged by circumstances 
whose chains are light and slender but 
strong; sometimes by necessity, whose bond- 
age is hard and sore; sometimes by fear of 
ridicule; often, how very often, by our own 
reluctance and procrastination. These are 
the hardest of all to break. They may 
stretch, but afterward they tighten the more, 
and though prone to the earth, we mourn our 
incapacity, we lose daily the strength to break 
the chains which daily drag more and more 
heavily. Our virtue is gone, we cry. Why 
mock us with hopes we can never realize? 
Let us lie here until we die. 

Grant that the power to sweep the whole 
cell is gone. Whatthen? Cannot we move 
a little to and fro? Enough to clear the 
space at our feet; enough to brush away a 
trifle of the dust which clouds our eyes, that 
more light may fall through. It is true we 
may never do the great deeds of which we 
once dreamed. Few are the blessed hands 
to whom it is given to sweep a broad path, 
where the feet of others may walk securely; 
but the spot, though small and cramped, to 
which we are chained might be made purer 
and brighter because it is we who are chained 
there. 

And as we strive—who can teil?—it may be 
a strange strength will stir in our long-fet- 
tered limbs; a mystical grace may rest on the 
determined effort to break the bonds of a life- 
long repression. It may be that the strokes 
will grow stronger and braver. That wider 
and wider may become the circle we can 
reach. It might even be that somewhere, 
perhaps near, perhaps afar off, a prisoner as 
hopeless and desolate as ever we have felt 
will see the struggle, and into his heart it 
will put fresh courage. For every prisoner 
who sits to-day grieving silently his wasted 
captivity, his forlorn helplessness, there is a 
message: ‘ Sweep! that way lies freedom!” 


QUAINT DEVICE. 

F Michael Angelo it is recorded that he 

preserved his wonderful creative genius 
even to extreme old age. A device said to 
have been invented by him represents an 
old man in a go-cart, with an hour-glass, upon 
it the inscription, ‘‘ Ancora impora ” (Yet I 
am learning). 
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A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 


f MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
? IMITATIONS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE PUBLIC WILL APPRECI- 
ATE IT. 

Tue public are indebted to the Royal 
Baking Powder Company not more for hav- 
ing perfected and prepared a leavening agent 
that is pure and wholesome beyond a ques- 
tion than for its exposure, so boldly made, 
of the numerous impure, adulterated, and 
injurious articles that are sold under the 
name of baking powders, bread preparations, 
etc., throughout the country. In making these 
exposures the company has, of course, made 
itself the target for all sorts of counter-at- 
tacks, but the animus of these attacks has 
been perfectly understood by the general 
public, and by their very virulence have 
served to more prominently call attention to 
the good wwk of the ‘‘ Royal” Company. 

In this fight for pure food made by the 
‘*Royal” Company, it is to be noticed that 
the most trustworthy scientific authorities 
are emphatically upon its side. In all its 
contests with impure baking powders the 
result has proved that every statement made 
by the Royal Baking Powder Company, both 
as to the purity of its own and the adultera- 
tion of other baking powders of the market, 
was fully authorized by the most competent 
chemical and medical authorities of the 
country. 

In this contest two facts have been pretty 
conclusively settled in the minds of the pub- 
lic—the first that the Royal Company has 
found the means, and uses them, to make a 
chemically pure article of food ; and the 
other that the market is full of adulterated 
baking powders, which, no matter how 
strongly endorsed by ‘‘ commercial” chem- 
ists, are to be studiously avoided. 

A pure baking powder is one of the chief 
aids to the cook in preparing perfect and 
wholesome food. The recent controversy in 
the press has left it no longer a question with 
those who desire purity and wholesomeness 
of food what baking powder they shall use. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





ENAMEL Sts Stim 











re beautifying and decorating the home it has’no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 


Aspinatt’s Enorisu Enamer. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & C0 
The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been putting 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the -- accra 
von Liebig. ‘The 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “ Darkest Africa” by Stan- 
ley. It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Beer Tra, de- 
licious and refreshing. Indispensable in 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 





Genuine of 
with hs ~ Justus 
signature von Liebig 





iE. COUDRAY'S 
-gOUQUE?S | 
CHois! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 

py 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
\ DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, S. #4 
2 ES GOAN TUNER NT: “HUI 








‘Preserve the Complexion. gy 
DR. HEBRA’S 


Viola Cream = 


Removes all Freckles, Pimples, 
Livermoles, Biackheads, Sun- 
burn and Tan, and restores the skin to its original fresh- 
ness, thereby producing a Clear and Healthy Complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations and perfectiy harmless, 
For sale at Druggists or mailed for 50c. Send for circular, 


G. C. BITNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 





BENJAMIN R. DAVENPORT, Editor. 


knowing the connection 


“The Best Fifty Books 
of the Greatest Authors.” 


CONDENSED FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 


NO EXCUSE FOR IGNORANCE. 


HIS WORK of 771 pages covers the whole range 
T of Literature from Homer’s Iliad, B.C. 1200, to 

Gen. Lew. Wallace’s Ben-Hur, A. D. 1880, includ- 
ing a Brief Biographical Sketch and FINE FULL- 
PAGE PORTRAIT OF EACH AUTHOR. Every 
one of the Fifty Books being so thoroughly reviewed 
and epitomized as to enable the READERS OF 
THIS VOLUME TO DISCUSS THEM FULLY, 
making use of Familiar Quotations properly, and 
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NONE ARE TOO BUSY TO READ. 

















Born 1564. William Shakespeare Died 1616. 


Opinions expressed by 
Practical, busy, and suc- 





in which they were origi- 
nally used by their Great 
Authors. 
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Shakespeare, Milton, Bunyan, Dick- 
ens, Stowe, Gen. Lew. Wallace, and 
the other great authors of thirty 
centuries. 
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am pleased to own * Fifty Best 
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prehe e knowledge of the style 
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selected.”’ 


GEN.RUSSELL A.ALGER wr 
“1 have received the beautiful vol- 
ume. It is surely a very desirable 
work.” 

GOV. JOSEPH E. BROWN, of 
Georgia, writes: ‘* You have shown 
great power of condensation. This 
is eminently a practical age; men 
engaged in the st ; I 
ne to enter much into 
details in literature. What the age 
wants is to get hold of the sub- 
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Born 1812. Charles Dickens, Died 1870. 


Fine English Muslin, Sprinkled Edges, $3.75. 


Washington Irving. Died 1859. 
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SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


CANVASSERS who desire to represent a book which sells rapidly and without argument should 
send for CIRCULARS. Books forwarded, postage paid, to any address upon receipt of price. 


Full Sheep, Library Style, Marbled Edges, $4.75. 
Seal Russia, Gilt Edges, $5.75. 


19th CENTURY BOOK CONCERN, 40 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ALICE.—‘‘ 


and tea. 








Aunt Julia, mamma wants to 
know where you buy such delicious coffee 


AunT Juita.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
the same your mother uses ; but I put High- 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, which 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 

It will pay you for the trouble, or write 
for circulars to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, - - 





Highland, Il. 





The FINEST of an FRENCH PERFUMES 


“ROGER « GALLET's 


GRAND PRIX Paris U™ Exh 


SOLE AGENTS ror U.S. A.: PARE & TILFORD, NEw-YORE 


1889 





THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 





(BUGEAUD'S WINB) 
TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
P Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 
Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
: approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. 
BUGEAUD'S E is recommended with 
confidence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 
whether to combat Anemia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
speedy convalescence. It promptly aia surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD’S WINE having an 
exquisite {asi¢,thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists. 
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FAIR Use MINER'S ALMOND FACES 
moe for Pimples, 'T: _ 

, kles, Blackheads, Ec- 

van, see etc. Harmless. 25c. by mail. Agts. 


wanted. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. 
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ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 
E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.Y. 


LADIES WHO LOVE 
Good Tea should try our direct imported high-grade 
Ceylon. For absolute purity, delicious flavor, and 
exquisite aroma, no Tea sold in this conntry equals 
it. Sample box mailed free for 10 cents. CEYi.ON 
TEA CO., J. H. Carunag, Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 
WHEN Queen Victoria holds her Draw- 


ing-rooms, one of the sights that 
most pleases the public is the march of the 
Yeomen of the Guard down the Mall to 
Buckingham Palace. The Yeomen of the 
Guard form, together with the Gentlemen-at- 
arms, the body-guard of the sovereign on all 
great state occasions. They are one hundred 
in number, all old soldiers of approved ser- 
vice, and were originally instituted in 1485 
by Henry VII. With some very trifling alter- 
ations, they have preserved for four centuries 
the costume of the Tudor period, and with 
their gay uniforms, flat caps, and long parti- 
sans, have a very striking appearance at 


HARPER’ 


state ceremonials. The headquarters of the 
corps are at the Tower of London, where they 
show visitors round the fortress, and are pop- 
ularly known as beef-eaters, a corruption of 
the French buffetier, a name by which they 
were called from it being part of their duties 
to attend the sovereign at royal banquets. 


ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continued from page 443.) 
whole soul with joy and pride. 
ed not to believe it. Well, was the old woman 
right? Evil Heart and Evil Eye—she said— 
was she right, my son? Was the power 


You pretend- 


there? Have you tried it, and proved it, and 
found it true? Have you ever gone to the 
old woman and acknowledged that she was 
right? These innocent people whom you 
have yourself overwhelmed with misfortune, 
do they bear witness to your power?” 

‘Ay! sometimes I think it is true; but 
what if I have such a power? It has proved 
of no use to me. It won’t bring me money 
or buy anything for me.” 

‘* Not a bit; you have used it for a villanous 
purpose, you see. Had you—but never mind 
what you might have done. Since you learn- 
ed that you possessed that power, an innocent 
girl has been afflicted with madness—well- 
nigh to death, but not quite. Three gallant 
young gentlemen are languishing in prison 
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and are disgraced for life; another is lying in 
the condemned cell, and will be hanged o’ 
Monday, for all the world to see. But, if I 
al my trade aright, he shall not be hang- 
ed. 

‘Did you send for me in order to tell me 
this?” 

‘‘No; I have a great deal more to tell. 
Well, the Brothers and Sisters have found 
out at last, though none of them would read 
the reports of the trial, that the chief evi- 
dence was Richard Archer, their school-mas- 
ter and organist, and to-morrow you will be 
haled before the Chapter and expelled. Sis- 
ter Katherine came here to-day talking 
about witchcraft—and told me so much. 
She thinks that you are bewitched as well ag 
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the rest. Ho! ho! And what will you do 
when you are turned out? You cannot go 
into the market and be hired for your Evil 
Eye! And the common people in the Pre- 
cinct have found out by this time that you 
turned informer. They swear that they will 
have your blood. An informer—and living 
in their midst! Have a care lest a bludgeon 
end thy days for this precious day’s work.” 

“Tut; do I look afraid of their blud- 
geons?” 

She looked at him with the admiration 
which old women openly bestow upon young 
and straight-limbed men, and she laughed. 

‘No,” she said; ‘if you have to fight, 
you can protect yourself. Well, he will be 
satisfied when he sees you.” 

‘* Who is he—who is to see me?” 

“Wait a bit—wait a bit.” 

‘*They will turn me out, you say. Very 
like. Will that give them back their sons? 
Will that bring back things as they were be- 
fore you told me—if that was true?” 

‘““Why, any man can compass revenge 
and hatred. Love alone is the gift of God. 
Evil eye or not, any one can work mischief, 
young gentleman—” 

** Again—I am no gentleman.’ 

**Young gentleman, I say. Do you think 
I do not mean my own words? Why, I 
promised wealth, station, and authority. 
These, I say, I promised; you remember so 
much. Now the time has come for you to 
receive them.” 

‘I am in no mood for trifling,” said the 
man. “ Wealth will satisfy me; station is 
impossible; and, for authority, why, I have 
the past behind me. The former school- 
master of St. Katherine will hardly be re- 
ceived into a place of authority. Give me 
the money,” he held out his hand. ‘Hand 
over the wealth you promised,” he added. 
‘*What is it? A new crown-piece?” 

‘*T mean what I say; but, on conditions.” 

‘* What conditions?” 

‘‘Is your envy or hatred of these people 
satisfied?” 

‘“That’s as it may be. 

‘** Why, you have done as much as any rea- 
sonable man could desire for his worst ene- 
my. You have brought them all to death’s 
door. You should be satisfied.” The man 
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**YOU 


SHALL 


smiled. He had certainly overwhelmed his 
victims with disaster. ‘‘ The only condition 
is, that you cease to compass evil for them, 
and think of them no longer. It will not be 
difficult, because you are now going to leave 
the Precinct; you will enter into other com- 
pany much greater even than that of the 
Brothers. Oh! it will be easy for you to 
forget them —unless you are in love with 
Sylvia.” 

‘*T am no longer in love with her—I never 
was, but -I thought to spite the other man, 
Let them who will fall in love with her lan- 
guishing blue eyes and her soft voice. Give 
me & woman with a spirit of her own—a wo- 
man I can fight and subdue.” 

‘“Why, then we are agreed. Give up, I 
say, your malice and persecution, and suffer 
them to recover in the best way they can. 
Do you promise? Mind—wealth, authority, 
and station, are what [have to give you. But 
you must forget your rancor; else you shall 
have none of these things.” 

‘*Why,” said Archer, slowly, ‘‘I don’t 
believe you can do what you say; how can 
such power be yours? But if you make me 
rich, | don’t know—I say—I don’t promise.” 

““Then you shall not be rich,” the old 
woman interrupted him. ‘‘Goaway; remain 
poor; go out into the street and starve. You 
shall have nothing. Go. You are a devil.” 
She spoke so fiercely, and her eyes glittered 
so terribly, that Archer was shaken. 

‘*Ts it real?” he asked. 

She made no reply. 

“Tellme! Isitreal? Come, then, I prom- 
ise—I swear. I will pursue them with no 
more animosity. From this moment I re- 
nounceitall. If I begin again, take from me 
that wealth which you have promised.” 

‘* Kiss the Book,” said the witch, earnestly. 
He took the Testament which she offered 
him, and kissed it solemnly. ‘‘So, now you 
have sworn. If now you break that oath you 
will lose all. Nay,” she added, ‘‘ for aught I 
know you will lose all some time or other.” 

**Give me a long rope, but let me feel rich 
once before I die! Let me know what it is 
to buy every pleasure and enjoy, enjoy, en- 
joy, if it is only for a twelvemonth. Then 
let me die, and it will be with a cheerful 
heart.” 


HAVE NOTHING! 


GO! YOU ARE A DEVIL!” 


‘“*T will give you more, a great deal more, 
than you desire or expect. List@n now, young 
gentleman—young gentleman, I say--what 
did your mother teach you about her mar- 
riage?” 

‘* She was truly married in church, but toa 
villain who was married already. His name 
was Archer, and he was a sailor. Doubtless 
he is dead long ago, cast away upon a canni 
bal coast, perhaps, and devoured by savages, 
for his sins.” 

‘Suppose he told her the truth when he 
said that he was single. Suppose, therefore, 
that you are his legitimate son. Suppose, 
further, that he was not poor, but rich.” 

Richard Archer sprang to his feet. 

‘*Suppose that he is not dead, but lives, 
and that his wealth is of that kind which de- 
scends from father to son.” 

‘*Ts this true?” 

**It is, indeed, most true. Your mother 
is that man’s lawful wife; you are his lawful 
son and heir; you will inherit his estates and 
his title.” 

‘* His title?” 

‘He is no less than a nobleman. He is a 
Viscount. His name is the Right Honora 
ble the Lord Viscount Aldeburgh, formerly 
Rear-Admiral in his Majesty’s Navy.” 

‘* Does my mother know this?” 

‘*No, she does not.. You shall tell her. 
But first see his lordship your noble fa- 
ther.” 

tichard Archer sat down again. 

‘*My noble father! my noble father!” he 
repeated. ‘‘I am to see my noble father! I 
am to go to him in these clothes! I suppose 
he is dressed in satin, and surrounded by his 
people in livery. How will he receive me? 
When [ tell him that I have been school-mas- 
ter to a charity school, and that I have been 
King’s evidence in a trial for high treason, 
how will he receive me then? When he 
sees my boorish manners, how will he re- 
ceive me?” 

“You need tell him nothing about your- 
self. You are educated; you will go to him 
dressed as becomes your rank; you are hand- 
some, and will become your clothes. When 
you have got a sword by your side and lace 
at your wrists, your manners will become as 
fine as your clothes.” 


‘*How is this story to be proved?” 

“It is proved already. There is a gentle. 
man of the law, a proctor who practises in 
St. Katherine’s Court, a very learned person, 
who is so wise that when he wishes to learn 
the future, and whether he shall be successful 
or no in any enterprise, he comes to ask my 
advice, and as I advise him, so he acts. A 
prudent, careful, and far-seeing gentleman! 
He is therefore prosperous. ‘To this gentle 
man, who is secret as the grave, have I 
opened the business, and he has now discov- 
ered the whole. First, he knows a man who 
was at the time his lordship’s valet, and re- 
members the circumstances; how his master 
came to the City disguised as a merchant sea 
officer, in love with a City’s tradesman’s 
daughter; and how he married her openly in 
the Church of All-Hallows the Great, Thames 
Street; and how, after a month or so, he 
went off and deserted his wife. Now, young 
gentleman (who will be a lord before many 
years are out), the first wife of his lordship, 
from whom he was separated, died a week or 
two before he married your mother. The 
certificates of the death and of the marriage 
prove this fact. Believe me, your mother, 
if she had her rights, would be the Lady 
Aldeburgh. Your mother has letters from 
her lover, which are signed with his name, 
Stephen Archer. But, indeed, there is no 
doubt whatever.” 

‘*No doubt,” he 
doubt whatever.” 

‘‘Allis prepared. This good proctor first 
wrote a letter to his lordship, and has since 
seen him. He says that your father, who is 
confined to his chair with a stroke so that he 
can no longer use his legs, stand upright, or 
walk, first fell into a violent rage—his tem- 
per is well known—swearing that the thing 
was a conspiracy. But he presently conde 
scended to listen to the facts, and though he 
doth not acknowledge and confess that he 
was indeed married to your mother, he is so 
far moved that he consents to receive you.’ 

‘* All this without my learning anything 
of the matter.” 

‘* What need to tell you until the business 
was completed? Well, to cut the story 
short, my lord is now ready to be convinced, 
my friend is quite sure, that you are his son, 


echoed, ‘‘ There is no 
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but he will not yet acknowledge you. He will | 
first see you, converse with you, watch you. | 
It appears, luckily, that he has quarrelled | 
with those who look to succeed him. If you | 
do not please him you will have to wait un- | 
til his death, which will not be long delayed, | 
because he is subject to heart pains which 
will kill him soon, besides his stroke. Do 
your best to please him. Go gayly dressed, | 
let your talk be of things that most he loves: 
wine and feasting, music and play -acting, | 
singing women and dancing women. You 
can play to him, and he can himself make 
music on instruments—even the blood-thirsty 
spider loves music; play not the things 
which you play on Sundays in the church; 
Psalms and such he does not desire; play 
songs about love and all kinds of profane 
delights. And hark ye, do not hang your 
head; forget the school and the organ gal 
lery; show a dancing leg and a laughing eye— 
What? You have too dark a look. You 
brood over your lowliness. The time for 
hatred and envy is gone; you are going to 
become the richest and most fortunate young 
gentleman in all London. Hold up your | 
head, therefore, and look cheerful, and above 
ali, show yourself a lad of mettle. Be not 
afraid of him— What? He is a devil, as is 
wellknown. But so are you, Richard Arch- 
er,as I know. Stand up to him, therefore. 
He cannot live more than a year or two if 
things come to the worst.” 

‘*When am I to go?” 

“You will go to-morrow. Wait;’’ she 
fumbled among the folds of her gown and 
produced a letter, folded. ‘* That is for you; 
it is from your friend the proctor; take it, 
and now go. Wealth and station and au- 
thority—all these I promised, all these I have | 
given. How long you keep them, or how 
you lose them, is your own affair.” 

This is the reason why, when the Chapter 
sent for their school master, he treated that | 
venerable body with a disrespect the like of | 
which they had never before experienced; 
but he was not, as they suspected, resolved 
to try his fortune as a highwayman. | 

That day he left the Precinct, with his 
mother, and never was seen in the place | 
again. 


{TO BR CONTINUED. } 
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ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 
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y TOULD you fully satisfy 
the requirements of a 
refined taste for exquisite 
perfumes, use Seely’s 
Orchid Flower; they are 
delightful pepeconerees of | 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 





Vanda, Miltonia, | 
Anguloa, Calanthe. | 


l-ounce Bottles, 60.75 | See 
© “ 1.50 5 Cut 

If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we will send by mail 

4 a Ae receipt of price. 

i Soldalso by the pound to 

4 the drug trade. 


Seely Mfg, Co,,"Stcus’Pertimes’ Detroit, Mich- 


NEW KODAKS. | 


“Vou press the 








button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL Loapep with J'ransparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Root IR S | 
Twe GreatHeatra DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, ont. one 
izing. y a 
fovlors FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


ravonite BABY POWDER. 
(THE BEST MADE.) 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Bernard Meyer, Selling Agent, 


151 Chambers St., N.Y. 











Happiness Assured! 

CEL Ne will keep your hair in the 
pretilest curl for several days through 
dampest weather. It is harmicss and 
imperceptible. Try it! Send 6v cents for 
@ bottle and mention this paper. 
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Mrs. BEECHER’S"A 
Reminiscences of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Sketching their entire home-life. Society 
Women as Housekeepers. ‘How to 
Xs Make and Save Money,”’ by Henry CLeEws, 
“| the eminent New York Banker. Musical 
Ss Helps, by Crara Louise Ketiocc, ANNIE 
~,| Louise Cary, Curistine Nitsson, Sims REEVES, 
=,; and others. “How to Keep City Boarders,”’ 
=i by Kate Upson CLarkK—and hundreds of other good 
“| things for the autumn and winter numbers. °°... 


)_ «CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, - .- _ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PARISUN cn: GUERLAIN's PERFUMES Ii bis 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917. Broadway, NEW-YORK. 
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Prepared w:th bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,?.dclaPaix, Po 
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THE KYBLO CO., 45 Broadway, N. ¥. 


hse DAISY "pnd “VOLUNTEER” WRING- 
ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest cvergwhere. EMPIRE WHINGEM CO., Auburn, X.Y. 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is i iD Same 


certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 











How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 

| great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 

per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 

tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 

bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 

of hair to a beantifal Titian Red; $1.00, ¢1.50, and 
$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue, 









It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





Beware of Imitations, To obtain names, address envelopes, send circulars. Manage enter- 

NOT Cc taining, enjoyable work at home, 1 to 8 hours daily. Any locality, 

PH | Good pay. Send 1c. (silver) for Book teaching w 

™ wives | ART, with particulars. THE SYLVAN CO. Bx §,Pt.Huron, Hleh, 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 

WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 

Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 
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£.K, LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 





